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which  they  had  in  view;  and  that  both  of  t tit  in  ex 


There  is  one  objection  to  the  view  which  we  have  precepts,  was  maintaipetl  in  all  the  ancient  mystc 
taken  of  this  subject,  which,  though  it  has  already  ries;  and  that  the  iiutiated  entertained  just  neliuns 
been  sliKhtly  noticed ,  it  may  bo  necessary  more  com-  of  the  unity  of  God,  while  the  vulgar  were  addicted 
pletely  to  remove.  Although  it  will  be  acknowl-  to  the  grossest  Folytlwism  Upon  this  gratuitous 

_  edged  by  every  unbiassed  reader,  that  Freemasonry  supposition,  which  we  completely  disavow,  because 

THJB  HXSTOHT  07  rBBBMASOUrBV,  ^  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  Eleusinian  and  it  has  no  connection  with  our  hypothesis,  does  Bar- 

DRAWN  PROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES  OF  iNFOR-  Dionysian  mysteries,  the  fraternity  of  Ionian  archi-  ruel  found  all  his  declamations,  against  the  imnnec 
NATION.  tects,  and  the  l-lssrnian  and  Pythi^orean  asssocia-  tion  of  our  order  with  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleusi 

(Coniinued  from  page  ISO. )  tions;  yet  some  may  be  disposed  to  question  the  nian  institutions.  If  this  supposition,  indeed,  wore 

From  these  observation.,  it  i,  manifest,  that  the  identity  of  the«>  i^titutions,  because  they  had  dit  ^ 

Pythagorean  and  Masonic  instilntioiw,  were  similar  fercnt  names,  and  ^caute  some  i^ges  whiU' h*  thinks  he  ii^Yarturnir  - lh«  antmuitv 

inthefr  external  forms,  as  well  a.  in  the  obiecN  served  by  one,  which  were  neglecleJ  by  another. 

which  they  had  in  view;  and  that  both  of  them  cx-  circum.tances  of  d«similarity  c  j '  J*  “thk  ^ 

perienced,  from  contemporarie.,  the  sume  unmerited  changes,  which  are  suinirindui^  *f  wiV  He  mems^^  wruoTeril  no 

reoroach  Mr  riinrh 'in  hi.  I<!i.savs  on  Krrema.on-  upon  every  iii.«titiition,  by  a  spirit  of  innovation,  by  of  Uarruel  s  work,  lie  seviM  to  scruple  si  no 
rv»  has  enumerated  at  ereat  lens^h  all  the  roints  the  caprice  of  individuals,  and  ^  the  various  revo-  method,  however  ba^  or  dubonourabls,  that  ran 
of  r^imblanTrbetween  Uies^  tw&rtiiL'^  He  »«“•>«.  in  civ.l.aed  society  Flvery  alteration  or  bring  disc, edit  upon  Freem.Hinry.  and  svsry  thing 

attempts  to  prove,  that  Freemasonry  took  iu  ris.  improvement  in  philos^ical  systems,  or  cerem^  wibilrto^^'bL  Swn  sUa7imi“S  iw 

from  the  PvthaEorean  Fraternity  but  thouirh  he  “***  institutions,  g«Mie/|a»y  produces  a  correspond-  opinion  of  Warburton,  be  tben  altaclu  ua  on  our 
ha.  been  succeSiful  in  pointingVut  a  remarltable  '"K  variation  in  their  name,  dedu«d  from  the  na- 

coincidence  between  these  associations,  he  has  no  turo  of  the  improvement,  or  from  the  name  of  the  pa  .  fn  Thriatunitv. 

authority  for  concluding,  that  the  former  originated  *anovator.  1  he  different  assoc lations  for  example,  tions  of  men 
from  the  latter.  In  a  Masonic  manscript,  preserved  ‘"‘1  tendency  we  have  been  consider-  and  ^ 

in  the  Hodlean  library,  in  the  hand  writing  of  King  |«^.  revived  then  names  from  circumstances  mere-  JT.nu-  If 

Henry  VI.  it  is  expressly  said, that  Pythagoras  learn-  ly  casual, and  often  of  trilling  consideration;  though 

ed  Masonry  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  from  those  them  were  established  for  the  same  purpose,  the  ancient  mysteries  were  the  numer^^ 

countries  where  it  had  been  planted  by  the  Pheni- 
eiana;  that  the  Pythagoreans  carried  it  into  France, 
and  that  it  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  imported  from 

that  country  into  Englandt.  This,  indeed,  is  no  — - ..j - '  ~ 

that  the  same  sentiments  have  been  entertained  “em  oi  r  .eemasowy,  TCcauM  many  oi  tnnr  sym  -.--i.  ->.i.  _  .c,,,  i 

about  four  hiintlroH  iiu-n  Kir  th«  Pr-irarnltv  in  bols  are  derived  from  the  art  of  building  and  be-  have  to  encounter  sucb  objections  m  ttMM,  stated 
about  10  ir  nundred  j  cars  ago  by  the  t  raternity  in  _ k-i:— n,l  l,,..  k..n  in*„.r,-.i  k*  .n  bv  a  writer,  like  Uarruel.  oualified  to  adorn  Action 


perienced,  from  contemporaries,  the  suitic  unmerited  those  ncceswry  changes,  which  are  su|>er,ni  ui  auc  a  piece  o  ow 
reproach.  Mr.  Clinch,  in  his  l-:Usays  on  Freemason-  every  institution,  by  a  spirit  of  innovation,  by 

ry*,  has  enumerated,  at  great  length,  all  the  points  h®  caprice  of  individuals,  and  ^  the  various  revo-  J 

of  resemblance  between  these  two  institutions.  He  lutions  in  civiliaed  society  Every  alteration  or  g  po 


ed  Masonry  from  Eirvot  and  Svria  and  from  those  »'*<>»  them  were  established  for  the  same  purpose,  tne  ancient  mysteries  were  me  iiurMries  or  suen 
cJumrirw^Ire  itKee^^^^^^^^  -I  ‘i«.vod  from  the  same  source.  ^Whenthe  my.  ••‘"Serous  o^ 


Dial  observances  of  these  institutions,  may  be  tc-  ■"■'iion  of  his  dictioi 


1  by  the  elegance  mnd  ani 
many  religious  men  have 


f  Jesue  ioundi  in 
individual  bspM- 
held  forth  se  tne 


spccted,  and  very  numerous,  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

societies  boUnn*ihe’fo"ras  which'*th^^‘had*?n  coT-  nearly  upon  the  same  prJncJpTei.  From 

mon  with  Freemasonry,  and  in  those  lesser  custom^  P® "'‘penor  sagacity  of  those,  who  olei./  e;  and  II  ha^  been  imp^d  u^n,  bv  the  iB- 
and  ceremonies,  which  were  peculiar  to  themselves,  Presided  over  the  ancient  fraternilim.some  cerrmo-  tnmon  ®f  ““'""®‘“;  /eJ^  siund.  in 

render  such  a  supposition  extrcmclv  probable  It  "»«*  would  be  insisted  upon  more  than  others,  «oroe  cations.  But,  Ihoimh  the  nanm  of  iou^  in 
i.  remarked  by  afl  Ecclesiastical  hirtoidans,  that  the  of  less  momen.  would  be  exalted  into  coi^quence,  P^rp^l  c  feuTlRv  Ire ‘fid  Irth  mX 

Jlssenea  were  Pythagoreans,  both  in  discipline  and  while  others  of  greater  importance  would  be  de- 

doctrinell;  without  ever  considering  that  the  for-  ‘“t®  a^re  wMch  d^Sih  ?he  cKrSuHh^ 

SLtnri>i’'r's  :i."  "r  tS  rs ^  ^ 

_ _  the  great  changes  which  h»ve  been  produced  in  re-  disclo.re  to  the  reader,  tbauiMtivea  of  tlm  man,  a^ 

*Publi>hcdiBtheAntko(onanik«niiea,forl7»l.  ligious  knowledge.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  ^e  wishes  of  his  party-  Tim  intolerant  spirit  of  a 

fLivei  ofLelaiid,  Heamc,  sihI  Wood,  Oxfoni,  irn.  Appen-  rites  of  the  Egyptian,  Jewish,  and  Grecian  religions,  Romwh  priest  bursts  forth  in  svs^re  santeiKe,  sM 
dix  to  ihc  life  of  Laland,  No.  vii.  A  copy  of  ihi>  maaiucript  should  be  observed  by  those,  who  profess  only  the  brsnds  with  infamy  evary  order  of  aren,  whom  ha 

At..  religion  of  Christ;  or  that  we  should  pour  out  liba-  »upp^  to  »>»ve  favoured  that  fatal  wolulwn, 

tobre  fro3,  p  472.’ *  *****  **  ***’  '  tions  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  who  acknowledge  no  which  demolished  the  religious  estahliabaMni  sf 

DUre^on’i  Chorth  Hirtoiy,  »•  I.  eest.  1.  heavenly  superior,  but  the  true  and  the  living  God.  Franre,  and  forced  a  catholic  to  fly,  ter  refuge,  to  our 

§  Pliny,  bn^S.  cap- 17.  SoUoBa,  cap.  3S.  p.  4a  It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  an  objcc-  hospitable  islat.  .  .  .  , 

mcauiTiS  ‘“**  'T"  ‘«®n.  «tged.  by  M.  Barriiel,  against  the  opinion  of  Having  Anislmd  what  map  properly  he  denomina 

.»threre;^".  ofthcfrO^^^^^  thosa,  who  beLve  that  the  mysteries  of  Freema-  ted  the  ancient  hiatonr  of  JWi^ry.  we  iw  n^ 

ded  IB  tkeir  •eniimcnit,  coacenuag  the  B«tare  Bud  opiaioai  of  soiiry  are  similar  to  the  mysteries  of  Egypt  and  *0  trace  Its  progreae  from  t^  a^lition  irf  the  hea- 
ihii  Frateraity,  that  it  ii  difficult  to  haudle  the  •nbjaci,  wHh-  Greecef.  From  the  unfairness  with  which  this  wri-  thea  rites,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  te  the  ptesent 

^MIC  or  the  hrpothcBif  coficermpg  the  onjpa  of  the  -aaWW*.  meisT  «*;iat«nh  with  •Vid.  BwTHtl,  V.  X  ►  157.  1  4*  •««  ftad  ki 

Draids,  la  that  which  agppoaca  them  to  have  feareod  tl^ir  *^^*5*1  iTOin  Ihe  conndcDCe  and  triumph  Chnatiaahy  aaiatadhi  thati— "fVylhaficaa, 

myateriea  rrom  the  PTthagoreaaa.  For  in  the  67thUlraniad,  which  be  has  proposed  hit  Own;  and,  aboTe  all,  xj  jj  iki  r  n  t  L.lmimt  rfthr  BTnir^fn-  niri — t* 

a^t  560  a  c.  a  colony  of  Phoclana  imported  into  Oaal  the  from  the  disingenuity  With  which  he  has  supported  fThete  rraarka,  apM  the  m— lolra  of  Jaeohiaimi,  mn  W 


**T*’^""“*’  *^"'*“*^*  which  he  has  proposed  his  own;  and,  ahove  all  >- - -  - t-* — ^ 

jseo  c.  a  colony  of  Phoclan.  imponed  into  Oanl  the  from  the  disingenuity  with  which  he  hw  supported  fThetc  mDariu,  apaa  the  ■awolrt  af  J.cahialmi,  awjr  W 

(.li.hcd  in  Greece,  ylmaiiana.  MsmUiui,  (lih.  16.  cap  9  )  *“  *»•  notions,  snd  to  form  as  dwpicable  an  ha  haa  chaij^kk  hratWaa  m  dw 

infonni  us  that ‘M be  Druid,  were  fonned  into  frsteniitre.  at  >nea  of  the  understanding.,  at  be  would  WMb  them  I,  „,T,dMU.  Iwwcvar.  ikMeh  dsMad  iflktma- 


dsMsd  hymaarn 


Idea  01  tne  nnaerstanding.,  as  tie  would  wmn  tbem  eoataairt  It  »  rvidreL  Iwwevar.  ikMih  dsMsd  hy  m«  sm 

to  form  of  the  character  of  Masons.  Ha  takes  it  for  thor.  thsi  thi.  asecyiMB  via  iauadad  aMrsfr  ts  a  tarn- 

MiMory  of  Great  llriUio.W  2  h.  I.  chap,  ir  ^o-j  m  tho.eV  »”  ^ho  etnbl^  the  opinion  which  we  ?«»».»  wIlSS 

the  Pythworeans.  authoritea  a.  to  concise,  that  they  borrow-  '»'«  endeavoured  to  support,  mofct  necesssrtly  be-  J5»a  ia  xudMlrare^Uaa  af  iaaoM,  whatWrVeJsh  ..  aami- 

ed  from  thi.  philutapker,  their  foran  and  rayiterics,  as  well  at  l>eve  tbat  a  unity  of  religious  tenlimentt,  and  moral  lltc  faMdCnad  at  Ml  theM  nrrsiitt—  Is  MoRtt*.  ast 

their  religion,  and  philotophical  opinion..  Thi*  inpeoailion  -  ,«)•  (nai  tbair  being  aaiapiiaHid  iridVaS..  bul  fr.-m  lha 

will  anwar  more  prnteblo,  when  we  reneet  that  .than.,  ana-  *S\mbols  derived  from  the  art  of  bwldiag.  were  alMreaaiitpy-  laifd  aad  gaMtow  a«ad..st  af  Itw  fl^k  IsswLtar*  fa  IhMa 
tire  of  HriUia.  Irarelled  into  Greece,  returned  by  tbe  way  of  ed  br  lbs  Pythagorean.,  for  natrayiag  nttractioa  ts  tlm.  weret  soeletie*.  For,  if  the  gwrerewsa*  af eosalry  amre 

I  rMoaa,  wa.  inttractcd  in  the  Pythagorean  mr-terie*  and  car-  who  were  iaitiatH  iaio  their  f.atarnity-  Vid.  Proslsi  ia  Enel,  iilly  enough  to  htlMve  mm  half  «f  whal  Ih^l  haa  aa*4,  M 

ried  Mck  into  his  native  country,  the  knowledga  which  he  had  libk  xi.  def.2.  Jte.  would  bs  railed  ufuu  Wjr  sverjr  ■utits.asS  ouly  lo  diet nivs,  hut 

acquired-  Compare  Ibi*  note  with  the  fact*,  iop  U.iuprt.  f  Memoir,  of  Jseobiaiiai,  rot  ii.  p  3S6-3to.  to  extlrpute  »ush  viflmou*  sssueiotioua. 
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ARTS  Ain>  SOTBNOES. 


day;  and,  though  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  or-J  ARTS  Ain>  SOIRNOES.  boards,  the  lime  on  the  top  of  the  shells,  and  the 

det,  teem  to  coincide  in  opinion,  upon  this  part  of - - _  sand  on  the  lime;  which  being  well  mixed  together 

its  history,  the  materials  are  as  scanty  as  before,  and  Methods  op  phoducinu  a  fire.  There  are  with  water,  by  means  of  a  hoe  or  spade,  is  thrown 
the  iDcidenli  equity  iinconnccted.  In  those  ages  various  methods  of  producing  a  fire.  In  Caroline  up  in  heaps,  to  be  carried  to  the  moulds  or  houghts' 
of  i^RonAetWd  disorder  which  succeeded  the  de-  Islands,  a  piece  of  wood  being  held^  fast  on  the  it  is  then  carried  either  in  tubs  or  hodi>  to  the  moulds, 
struction  of  th*  I^Ban  Mipire;  the  minds  of  men  ground,  another  short  piece,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  and  there  emptied;  it  is  afterwards  rammed  so  as  to 
were  too  debuMd  hV  •MMawion,  and  contracted  by  long,  of  the  thickness  of  a  thumb,  even  as  if  turned,  mix  it  the  better,  and  to  force  it  into  all  the  corners, 
bigotry,  to  oatar  WMnMdatieM  Im  pmwting  ait<l  with  the  end  bluntly  rounded  off,  is  held  per-  which  at  the  same  time  makes  it  more  compact, 
mental  ’  improvement,  and  wnfi**  hMMelence  pendicularly  over  it,  and  put  in  motion  between  the  All  the  instrnmenu  for  carrying  on  the  work,  and 
The  spirit  which  then  raged,  W  Mt  •  apMt  of  en-  palms  of  Uie  hand,  like  the  mill  nsed  in  making  mixing  the  tapia,  are  a  plumb-line,  pestle  for  ram- 
quiry.  The  motives  whichtnen  InflneAMltfcc  con-  chocolate.  The  motion  is  at  first  slow,  but  is  accu-  ming  the  tapia  into  the  mould.'!,  some  hods  for  car- 
duct  of  men,  were  not  those  benevolent  and  correct  mulated,  and  the  pressure  increased,  when  the  dust  rying  it  to  the  moulds,  hoes  and  shovels  for  mixing 
principles  of  action  which  once  distinguished  their  produced  by  the  friction  collects  around  the  bores,  the  composition,  and  the  moulds  or  cases,  which  are 
■.iiuesUirs,  and  which  still  distinguish  their  posterity,  and  begins  lobe  ignited.  This  dust  is  the  tinder  made  in  the  following  manner: 

JJcques'ereJ  habits,  and  unsocial  dispositions  charac-  which  takes  fire.  The  women  of  Eap  are  said  to  be  The  moulds  are  made  of  a  number  of  short  pieces 
terizcci  the  inhabit’anto  of  Europe,  in  this  season  of  uncommonly  clever  at  this  process  of  scantling,  about  three  inches  square,  of  a  length 

mental  degeneracy;  while  Freemasons,  actuated  by  In  Radack  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  hold  on  suitable  to  the  thick  ness  of  the  intended  wall;  having 
Very  dillerent  principles,  Inculcate  on  their  breth-  the  under  piece  of  wood  another  piece  a  span  long,  each  a  mortice  or  tenon  hole;  and  as  many  erect 
ren  the  duties  of  social  ’intercoorte,  and  commnni-  with  a  blunt  point,  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  dc-  pieces  of  scantling,  or  inch  or  inch  and  half  plank, 
cate  to  all  within  the  pale  of  their  order,  the  kaewl-  Rtee*.  fhe  point  of  the  angle  being  turned  from  the  or  three  inch  scantling,  about  four  feet  high,  with 
edge  which  they  possess  and  the  happ’iness  which  persons  .employed.  They  hold  the  piece  of  wood  tenons  at  each  extremity,  so  made  as  to  enter  the 
they  feel.  Rut,  if  science  had  existed  in  these  ages,  with  both  hands,  the  thumbs  below,  the  fingers  mortices  easily  below,  and  to  receive  a  yoke  above, 
ana  if  a  desire* of  social  intercourse  had  animated’  above,  so  that  it  may  press  firmly  and  equally, and  whichwillkeepthemtogether;  thenpiecesofboard, 
the  minds  of  men,  the  latter  must  have  languished  fhu*  move  it  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  straight  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  are  laid  against  each  side 
for  want  of  gratification,  as  long  as  the  fo-mer  was  li>»«,  about  two  or  three  inches  long.  When  of  the  uprights,  and  kept  apart  by  means  of  a  small 
impri-soned  within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  by  the  ty-  fhe  dust  that  collects  in  the  groove  produced  by  the  stick  of  the  exact  thickness  of  the  wall :  the  cement 
lany  of  superstition  or  the  jealousy  of  power.  Sci-  point  of  the  stick,  begins  to  be  heated,  the  pressure  being  then  thrown  into  the  mould,  it  will  press  it  to 
cnce  vvas  in  these  days  svnoniroous  with  heresy ;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  are  increased.  its  proper  size,  and  it  must  remain  till  it  is  dry  enough 

Sind  hdii  uny  bold  sind  enlightened  mftn  ventured  on  observedj  tb&t  in  both  inetbods  two  to  stsnd  by  itself^  diid  the  box  is  then  t&Kcn&sunderi 

philosophical  investigations,  and  published  his  dis-  pieces  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  are  used,  for  which  and  another  course  is  made  on  the  top  in  like  man- 
coveries  to  the  world,  he  Wviuld  have  been  regarded  purpose  some  of  equally  fine  grains,  not  too  hard  ner.  In  the  summer  time  one  course  of  two  feet  in 
as  a  magician  by  the  vulgar,  and  punished  as  a  here-  and  not  too  soft,  are  the  best.  Both  methods  require  height  may  be  made  in  a  day;  but  in  winter  only 
tic,  by  the  church  of  Rome.  These  remarks  may  practice,  dexterity,  and  patience.  The  process  of  one  in  two  or  three  days.  [/6id. 

bo  exemplified  and  confirmed  by  an  appropriate  in-  fl'®  Aleutians  is  the  first  of  these  methods,  improved  ■ 

stance  of  the  interfering  spirit  of  the  Romish  church,  by  mechanism  They  manage  the  upright  in  Qj,  Fii.TERiNG.  The  following  simple  machine 
even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  learning  had  the  same  manner  as  the  gimblet  or  borer  which  th^^  filtering,  is  worth  the  attention  of  those  who 
coTiRidprRblp  &dv&iicpiiipi\t  in  YCiironp  'Tbti  employ  in  thcif  w  orlc»  'I'bey  bold  And  dr&w  tbe  .!«••  ...i 

celebrated  Baptista  Porta  having,  like  the  sage  of  string,  which  is  twice  round  it,  with  both  hands,  the  have  not  pure  water  at  hand,  and  may  be  constructed 
Samos,  travelled  into  distant  countries  for  scientific  upper  end  turning  in  a  piece  ol  wood,  which  they  on  a  plan  sufficiently  less  expensive  to  furnish  clear 
information,  returned  to  his  native  home,  and  es-  hold  with  their  mouth.  In  this  way  I  have  seen  a  water  for  domestic  purposes  at  a  small  expense, 
tablished  a  society  which  he  denominated  the  piece  of  fir  turned  on  other  pieces  of  fir,  produce  fire  «<  Take  a  larire  earthen  flower  not  throueh  the 

academy  of  secrets.  He  communicated  the  infor-  seconds:  whereas  in  general  a  much  longer  ^  leaden  pipe,  long  e^nough 

rnation  which  he  had  collected  to  the  members  of  .  to  reach  within  six  inches  of  the  top  of  the  pot ;  the 

this  association,  who,  in  their  turn,  imparted  to  their  The  Aleutians  aUo  make  fire  by  taking  two  stones  tijg.pot  (inside)  is  then  covered  with  fine 

companions,  the  knowledge  which  they  had  indi- 1 sulphur  rubbed  on  them,  which  they  strike  to-  ,  j  twn  ierha*  ahnve  thU  U 


this  association,  who,  in  their  turn,  imparted  to  their  /  maikc  me  uy  laumg  iwu  -num 

companions,  the  knowledge  which  they  had  indi-  with  sulphur  rubbed  on  them,  which  they  strike  to-  sand,  about' two  inches  deep;  above  this  is 

vidiially  obtained.  But  thU  little  fraternity,  ad-  gather  over  dry  moM  strewed  with  sulphur.  another  layer  of  coarser  sand  mixed  with  charcoal 

vancmg  in  respectability  arid  science,  soon  trembled  jlMndun  Mechanic*  Magazine.  all  these  a  layer  of  coarse  sand  or 

under  the  rod  of  ecclesiastical  oppreMion;  and  ex-  gravel.  Another  pot  much  smaller  than  the  first  of 

perienced  m  its  dissolution,  that  the  Romish hierar-  On  tapia,  an  American  mode  op  building.  „  inverted  over  the  nine  inside  the  larire  not 
cby  was  determined  to  check  the  ardour  of  investi-  Tapia  is  a  composition  of  shells,  lime,  and  sand,  in  ^nd  Dressed  down  through  the  sand  till  it  nearly 
gallon,  and  retain  the  human  mind  in  its  former  fet-  such  proportions  as  to  make  a  complete  cement,  tongi™  tij«  kottom  ■  the  machine  is  now  complete, 
ters  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  How  then  could  which  in  the  course  of  a  short  period  becomes  solid  poured  into  the  sand^avel 

Freemasonry  flourish,  when  the  minds  of  men  had  .  around  the  exterior  of  the  inverted  not  it  filters  to 

such  an  unfortunate  propensity  to  monkish  retire-  The  proportions  of  this  composition  were  never  ju- .y,,-  Ondq  ii<  nrsv  nn  tlio  i’ncidn  nf  the 


[To  be  eontiaued.] 


suEioTzoxk  or  orrxoBRs. 


Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Georgia. 


ation  was  overawed  and  persecuted  py  me  rulers  ol  mo  M<.ie  j  ^  j  im^gjiately  runs  into  any  vessel  put 

Europe  T  l.na  where  tap.a  is  m  practised  than  in  any  other  it.  As  this  filtering  machine  acts  upon 

[To  be  eontmiicd.]  part  of  the  United  States  they  use  no^s^^^^  principle  of  a  Syphon,  the  water  is  drawn 

-■  i' .  . .  —  ^ -  for  no  other  reason  than  because  all  the  ancient  u  r.n.  Kx/ 

.  SUElOTZOXk  OP  OrriOBRS.  British  works  were  constructed  of  tapia  formed  of  much  quic  n  v  en  t  a  y  y 

-  shell  and  lime  only,  and  some  of  the  ancient  works  own  weig 

Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Georgia.  are  remaining  perfect  to  this  day:  hut  it  will  be  - 

Elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  Chap-  found,  on  examinatiofi,  that  these  pieces  of  tapia.  Instinctiveness  of  plants.  Some  plants 

ter,  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  held  at  the  Masonic  are  remarkble  for  their  peculiar  irritability,  and  for 

u.H  •_  T  •  11  HT  1  iQtvc  sr  T’  11-  their  being  broken  to  pieces  without  much  labour.  „  .  .  >  ^  „  •  ,  /■ 

Hall  in  Louisville,  May  1,  1826:  M.  E.  William  ajjjtion  of  sand  has  been  employed  with  a  configuration  which  shows  the  special  purpose  for 

Schley,  of  Louisville,  G.  I|.  P.;  M.  E.  David  Clark,  great  success  in  North  Carolina,  near  the  mouth  of  which  this  rare  property  has  been  given.  This  is 
of  Augpista,  D.  G.  H.  P.;  M.  E.  Jonathan  Olmstead,  Cape  Far  river.  The  proportions  there  used  were  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  genus  mimosa,  parlicu- 
of  Savannah,  G.  K.;  M.  E.  E.E.  Bissell,  of  Clinton,  squal  parts  of  shell,  lime,  and  sand;  and,  I  am  in-  lady  in  that  species  well  known  by  the  name  of 

G.  S.;  E.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Carley,  of  Jefferson,  r*ir®‘7k'  sensitive  plant.  The  following  remarkable  instance 

n  r'k«-i-:_.  r  u  t»  .im.  r  a  .  portion  agreed  upon  in  the  contract  for  building  the  .  . 

G.  Chaplain,  R  B.  D.  Thompson,  of  Augusta,  G.  work,  yet,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  workmen.  se.nsitiveness  is  described  by  Mr.  Smith  Keith: 
rreaturer;  E.  Daniel  Hook,  of  Louisville,  G.  Sec-  a  greater  proportion  of  sand  was  added.  However,  The  hedy  sartem  gyrans  is  a  native  of  India,  and 
retary;  E.  P.  T.  Schley,  of  Sparta,  G.  Marshal;  be  it  as  it  may,  there  are  walls  of  eacli  kind,  that  is,  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  its  leaves  are  ter- 
Com.  Caleb  Cooksey,  of  Louisville,  G.  Tyler.  **"‘1  ‘u*!  without  sand;  that  composed  of  the  nate.the  leafit  being  larger,  and  the  latter  leafit  be- 

firnmii  ....j  thrco  materials  is  now  firm,  and  ftrong,  and  well  ing  smaller.  .'Ml  of  them  are  in  perpetual  motion 

.  _  /  ''y  and  Select  Makers,  Georgia,  cemented;  and  that  formed  of  only  lime  and  shell  up  and  down,  sometimes  equally,  and  sometimes  by 

At  a  Lonventioii  of  several  of  the  councils  of  is  not  yet  dry ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  jirks,  but  without  any  unison  between  each  other; 
Royal  and  Select  Masters,  legally  represented  in  ever  will  become  so  well  cemented  as  if  it  had  had  the  motion  being  always  the  most  distinct  and  most 
the  Masonic  Hall,  a  Grand  Council  for  the  state  of  •  proportion  of  sand,  because  lime,  of  itself,  is  rapid  in  the  lateral  leants.  Tliis  movement  does  not 


u.  Auuuit/suii,  All.  lu.  ivi.,  ill.  ti.  Liimsiead,  til.  composed  with  gravel  or  sana  is  stronger  than  that  very  warm  and  fine  day  to  be  effected  in  the  best 
H.  of  T.;  E.  E.  Bissell,  Ill.  H.  A.  B.;  Thomas  Dar-  made  of  lime  solely.  style,  the  leaves  exhibiting  then  a  sort  of  tremulous 

ley,  G.  Chaplain;  James  Harrison,  G.  P.  C.’*J.  J.  The  proportions  which  I  have  found  by  experi-  motion,  in  addition  to  that  already  described. 
Slatter,  G.  C.  G.;  Thomas  G.  Casey  G  M  C  •  make  the  strongest  tapia,  are  one  part  of  There  are  several  beautiful  specimens  of  this  singu- 

Tqn,...  n  s  .  v  A  A/r  rw>  .  ’  *and,  two  of  limc,  and  thrcc  of  shcll.  lar  plant,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Michael  Floy, 

i.t  D  4,,  L  W  ’  ■  A.  Morgan,  G  d  Treas  r;  The  method  of  mixing  the  tapia  is  simply  this: —  Broadway.  [Farmers’  Mechanics’ end  Mar.ufactu 

A  R  1  Ijo-ns  n  R.-A,deT;  C.  Cooksey, G.  Cent’l.  tbe  shells  are  first  laid  on  the  ground  or  a  floor  of  rers’  Maeazir.i 
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'  [Pablifhcd  bj  Rfqactt.] 

MEDICATED  VAPOUR  BATHS. 

At  the  annivemry  meetinc  of  the  Carleston  (S. 
C.)  Medicated  Vapour  Both  Company,  held  at  their 
Uispeuaary  in  that  city,  on  the  18th  April,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  of  the  attending  phyiician  was  read, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Agreeably  to  the  riilea  and  regulations,  the  ph^i- 
cianto  the  Mcdieated  Vapour  Bath  Ditpensary,  has 
the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  the  associates  his  annu¬ 
al  report  of  the  patients  who  have  attended  the  es- 
taMUhment,  since  they  purchased  it  of  Mr.  Whit- 
law;  and  in  discharging  this  duty,  he  deems  it  in¬ 
cumbent,  at  the  request  of  several  members,  Co  dis¬ 
cuss,  and  if  possible  to  obviate  some  objections  which 
have  been  considerably  agitated  since  these  Baths 
have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public  in 
this  country.  A  strong  but  wholly  unfounded  preju¬ 
dice,  exists  in  the|opinions  of  many  highly  respected 
persons  in  the  community,  and  even  among  respecta¬ 
ble  phYsicians,thatthe  useofthe  Bath  de6ilila/et,  and 
that  auer  a  bath  there  is  increased  danger  of  “  catch¬ 
ing  cold,"  if  it  be  taken  in  cold  or  in  unpleasant 
weather.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Facts  are  of  more 
consequence  than  deductions  from  established  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  proving  the  correctness  of  his  assertions; 
he  will  therefore  appeal  to  the  results  of  experience, 
that  “  the  use  of  the  Vapour  Bath  is  in  reality  a  tonic, 
and  fortifies  the  system  against  cold,”  Heat  and  cold 
are  relative  terms;  and,  by  themselves  considered, 
are  neither  strengthening  nor  debilitating,  but  are 
only  so  ipainly  as  a  consequence  of  certain  states  of 
the  human  system  at  the  time  of  their  application. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  bath,  Capt.  Parry,  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  endure  the  severest  winter  cold  of  the  Polar 
regions,  and  observes  that  the  hotter  his  men  took 
the  baths,  before  going  on  fatigue,  the  longer  could 
they  support  themselves  without  suffering  upon 
deck.  The  Russians  and  Finlanders,  for  ages,  have 
done  the  same,  and  no  healthier  or  more  vigorous 
people  are  found;  and,  like  the  Russian,  the  n.'tive 
Indian  of  our  forest,  after  his  vapour  bath,  immedi¬ 
ately  plunges  into  the  running  stream,  or  in  the 
winter,  like  him,  instantly  rolls  naked  in  the  snow — 
he  then  dresses  and  seats  himself  to  smoke  his  pipe, 
with  all  the  calmness  imaginable.  Tliese  hardy 
people  are  not  debilitated,  nor  do  they  ever  “  catch 
cold”  after  coming  from  their  vapour  baths. 

An  able  and  learned  foreign  writer,  upon  the  na¬ 
ture,  and  use  of  heated  baths,  asserts  as  the  result  of 
much  experience,  that  “  the  exterior  cold  can  pro¬ 
duce  no  ill  etfect  upon  the  system  for  a  considerable 
time  after  taking  a  vapour  bath.”  Drs.  Fordyce, 
Halle,  Uuilbert  Nysten,  as  well  as  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  others,  have  experienced  the  same  results  upon 
their  own  persons — and  the  experience  of  your  own 
establishment  is  in  strict  accordance  with  their  state¬ 
ments.  The  Vapour  Bath  therefore  invigorates  the 
system  and  fortifies  it  against  cold. 

Heat  and  moisture  united  have  been  long  known 
to  the  most  intelligent  physicians  amopg  the  most 
valuable  means  of  cure  in  certain  cases;  and  wherev¬ 
er  they  have  been  most  accurately  known,  they  have 
been  most  highly  appreciated;  in  no  way  can  they 
be  so  effectually  administered  as  by  Vapour  Baths. 
Pure  morals  have  been  invariably  connected  with 
cleanliness;  we  should  therefore  claim  for  this  Bath 
the  merit  of  having  in  this  respect  a  friendly  inffu- 
ence  upon  society.  Its  immediate  effects  ate  a 
pleasant  sensation  of  comfort,  and  an  agreeable 
warmth  upon  the  whole  body — the  skin  seems  ex¬ 
tended  and  becomes  softened — the  dry  and  useless 
scarfskin  soon  becomes  detached  from  its  whole  sur¬ 
face,  and  then  follows  a  strong  inclination  to  sleep. 
After  the  bath,  the  person  feels  recruitcsl  and  re¬ 
freshed,  his  spirits  are  more  buoyant ;  he  experien¬ 
ces  an  agility  and  dexibleness  of  muKle,  to  which 
he  was  before  a  stranger;  and  in  general,  all  the 
functions  of  the  system  are  in  healthy  exercise,  with  j 
mure  ease,  and  certainly  with  greater  strength  and 
energy. 

Although  the  income  from  the  Bath  in  this  city  is 
trifling  to  all  concerned,  yet  it  has  fully  answered 
the  humane  intentions  of  the  associates  at  its  insti¬ 
tution;  and  the  results  of  its  application  in  relieving 
pain  and  distress,  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  and 
satisfactory  to  the  feeling  mind,  when  it  is  seen  that 
of  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  patients,  who  for  va- 


Irious  ills,  resorted  to  the  Dispensary  in  less  than 
fifty  weeks  ending  with  the  1st  April,  four  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  were  cured,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  relieved;  and  only  twenty  aeven  received 
no  relief;  many  of  the  last  having  tried  not  more 
than  one  or  two  baths;  and  a  number  of  thoae  re¬ 
lieved  arc  still  patients  of  the  Dispensary.  Many 
of  the  patients  used  other  remediea  in  conjunction 
with  the  &th. 


OSABAOTBR. 


MR.  LAURENS. 

Of  all  the  'worthies  of  the  American  Revolution 
there  was  not  one  who  was  more  remarkable  for  his 
peculiarities  than  Mr.  Laurena.  He  was  a  stem  Re¬ 
publican,  a  man  of  the  strictest  probity,  and  who 
would  not  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  to  avoid  re¬ 
sponsibility.  A  few  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
within  the  recollection  of  the  writer  as  communica¬ 
ted  by  a  cotemporary,  and,  for  a  considerable  time, 
one  of  his  official  family. 

Mr.  Laurens  was,  for  some  time,  the  President  of 
the  Revolutiauary  Congress.  It  was  his  custom, 
every  day,  and  within  the  day,  to  perform  all  the 
duties  assigned  him  by  the  resolutions  of  the  body 
over  whi^  he  presided.  Congress,  at  the  time, 
consisted  of  but  one  House,  and  the  President  was 
the  Executive  officer  of  the  Government.  So  great 
an  economist  was  ho  of  time,  that,  counting  the 
hoius  he  was  employed  during  the  senions,  he  was 
engaged  for  sixteen  hours  in  every  day  in  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business.  He  wearied  his  clerks  or  secre¬ 
taries,  and  would  employ  none  but  those  who  were 
willing  to  go  through  tne  same  degree  of  labor  as 
himself.  He  never  kept  any  copy  of  correspondence 
but  the  record  of  his  office,  which  is  to  be  seen  at 
this  time  in  the  Department  of  State.  Hit  practice 
was  to  commence  writing,  and,  as  he  wrote,  he  read 
ofT,  by  two  or  three  words  at  a  time,  as  he  procee¬ 
ded  to  his  clerk,  who  copied  into  the  book  which 
became  the  record,  and  which  was  finished  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Latirens  had  completed  his  letter.  The  orig¬ 
inal,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  was  then  folded,  and 
despatched  to  its  destination. 

Mr.  Laurens  took  part  against  Silos  Deane,  con¬ 
sidering  him  as  a  dishonest  roan.  At  that  period, 
Deane  bad  many  friends  in  Congress  who.  suppor¬ 
ted  him,  and  Mr.  Laurent  became,  in  some  measure, 
unpopular  with  that  body.  Not  that  hi^integrity  or 
patriotism  was  doubted ;  but  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  unduly  prejudiced  against  Deane.  This  induced 
him  to  resign  the  place  of  President,  to  which  Mr 
Jay  succeeded.  In  the  sequel,  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Laurens  was  right  as  it  regarded  Deane,  and  full 
justice  was  done  to  his  sagacity  and  firmness. 

When  Mr.  Laurens  was  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of 
London,  whither  he  had  been  conveyed,  when  taken 
on  his  passage  to  Holland,  he  maintained  his  dignity, 
and  asserted  the  cause  of  his  country  with  resolu¬ 
tion.  Indirect  attempts  were  made  to  seduce  him, 
or  shake  his  fidelity  to  America,  but  he  manfully 
resisted  every  approach  to  an  overture  of  every  kind. 
He  had  no  secret  friendships  apart  from  the  friends 
of  American  rights.  Un  one  occasion  he  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  a  supper  in  London,  by  an  old  acauaintance 
whose  inclinations  to  the  British  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  he  suspected,  and  he  refused  to  be  treated.  It 
was  at  a  public  hotel,  and  he  would  pay  for  himself, 
although  informed  that  his  bill  was  settled. 

In  earlier  life,  Mr.  Laurens  had  been  concerned 
in  trade  with  a  partner.  After  a  long  and  close  at¬ 
tention  to  the  affairs  of  the  counting  house,  be  was 
desirous  of  making  a  short  exclusion  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  be  communicated  to  his  partner,  who  made 
some  objections.  Upon  this.  Mi.  Laurens  called  the 
attention  of  hu>  friend  to  the  books,  and  demonstra¬ 
ted  to  him,  that,  for  the  preceding  six  months,  be 
had  performed  more  work  in  the  counting  house,  be¬ 
fore  breakfast  every  morning,  than  his  partner  had 
done  in  the  coarse  of  the  whole  of  each  of  the  same 
days.  This  was  a  conclusive  argument,  and  the  ob¬ 
jection  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  I.<aurens  always  expressed  a  wish  that,  after 
his  death,  his  body,  instead  of  being  buried,  should 
be  burnt,  and  left  directions  to  that  effect  before  he 
died,  which  were  complied  with.  To  those  to  whom 
I  the  matter  is  not  indiRerent,  it  might  seem  a  more 
acceptable  method  of  dissolution,  that  the  corpse 
should  be  consumed  by  fire,  than  left  to  slow  decay 


or  corruption,  acoMMMe  to  tha  cald  and  slimy  worm 
of  the  earth. 

This  gentleowa  Mew  to  have  baan  among  Uw 
most  sincere  of  mankind.  Hama  frank  to  an  as- 
ccss;  and  valued  truth  aad  bonaaty  aatka  first  of 
virtues.  From  first  to  last,  hia  antira  sonl  ma  with 
his  country.  What  an  intoroating  Tohims  might  b* 
formed  of  recollections  of  the  trails  of  ckaractoi  of 
eminent  men  of  tha  raaolutipn.  Thay  would  ba 
read  with  infinetly  graatv  eagarnam  than  hiatorical 
details  af  operations  .wkicn  conducad  to  our  inda- 
pendenca.  Tney  would  sink  deeply  into  tb  vouth- 
hil  mind,  and  excite  an  emulation  that  would  net 
fail  to  La  useful  in  every  generation.  A  achool  book 
of  this  description  would  be  sure  of  aoccaee.  It 
would  serve  in  lieu  of  traditional  tales,  of  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  more  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 


vABizmr 


A  WesT  iNDiAS  axAUTT.  I  beheld  the  pretty 
Diana  seated  by  tlie  water  side  on  a  bit  of  rock.ap- 

farently  washin  g  bar  feet.  She  rote  to  mluto  me  aa 
passed,  and  witTi  a  sweet  and  expretaiva  tone  of 
voice  wi^ed  me  good  bye.  Whether  my  horse  took 
it  into  his  head  to  drink,  or  it  occured  to  me  to  offer 
him  that  privilege,  or  whether  I  stopped  him,  or  be, 
having  penetration  enough  to  divine  my  thought,  I 
cannot  yet  determine ;  but  he  made  a  halt,  as  if  to 
thought  to  say  aomething  civil  to  the  brown  maid, 
and  at  that  thought  occured  to  me,  1  did  not  luge 
him  to  proceed.  While  be  was  atragiing  out  hia 
neck  to  drink,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  rapid 
glance  of  the  beautiful  form  before  me.  An  artiet 
can  sketch  from  imagination  alone;  an  amateur  miy 
may  be  allowed  to  draw  from  hia  memory;  1  wish 
mine  may  serve  to  present  to  my  render  Inis  pretty 
cresture  as  the  appeared  to  me.  She  stood  upright 
in  the  water,  which  just  covered  her  a nk lea,  with 
one  hand  holding  her  white  drapery  a  little  above 
them,  as  I  first  thought  to  prevent  its  being  wetted, 
while  the  other  was  engaged  in  playing  or  trilliiig 
with  the  beads  of  a  terquoise  necklace  claape  on 
her  bosom-  An  Engiiahman  considers  all  people  <.f 
colour  at  mulatoes,  until  he  has  oesasion  to  ramark 
the  different  ahades  by  which  they  nra  dialing uiahed. 
Diana,  however,  was  a  Quadroon,  with  a  oumplax- 
ion  very  little  darker  than  tha  European;  nay,  much 
fairer  than  any  of  the  faces  of  men  long  resident  in 
the  tropics.  Her  skin  was  clear  and  glowing  with 
a  tint,  though  a  very  faint  one,  of  tto  roie  in  her 
cheeks.  Her  hair  was  dark  brown,  by  no  mcaDi 
black,  though  there  was  something  in  the  contour 
of  it  that  reminded  me  of  her  African  origin;  still 
it  was  woolly,  but  rather  a  mam  of  small  natural 
curls,  such  at  1  have  often  seen  imiutod  by  the 
ladies  in  England.  Her  age  might  be  about  sixteen ; 
a  time  of  life  at  which,  in  those  countries,  the  very 
perfection  of  nature  reigns  in  Cnmales.  In  height 
she  rather  exeeded  the  middle  sixe,  and  though,  per¬ 
haps,  taller  than  the  Vemia  de  Medicis,  her  figure 
was  more  slender  and  not  lest  graceful.  Tliere  was 
an  air  of  sweetness  and  benignity  in  her  counte¬ 
nance,  that  recalled  to  my  imagination  the  charming 
expression  on  the  features  of  the  young  Meii)<  n 
which  Belzoni  has  brought  to  England,  and  made 
me  think  of  the  impression  which  Crur  might  have 
felt  at  the  first  sight  of  the  beautiful  Cleopatra  when 
she  was  introduced  into  his  presence  by  Apollodc- 
rus.  8be  altered  her  position  at  I  spoke  to  her,  ai  d 
the  breeze  blowing  her  wet  nrments  closer  to  Lit 
as  she  moved,  betrayed  the  charming  symisetry  f 
her  figure.  [IViUuim’s  Tour  in  Jamaica. 


Groi  XDS  or  KXXMrTioii.  A  person  called  upon 
a  romb-iiiaker,  who  wat  then  at  work,  to  let  hm 
know  that  lie  was  drawn  foi  the  inilitii’  *'  I  don't 
care,”  answered  the  comb-maker,  ‘‘  1  am  t-xi  ycuiig 
for  service.”  “  Too  young,  and  abonl  tiiirty '  what 
I  do  you  meant”  ”  No  matter  for  that,”  rejoined  the 
aotnb-maker,  "  I  can  swear  that  lam  u-;W  cadfug 
my  teeth." 


Yavkca  owTWiTTXii.  An  IrishoMO  a.nd  .  Y  •• 
kee  met  at  a  tavern,  and  there  was  bet  one  tx 
them.  On  retiring  the  Yankee  avid  hodnl 
which  tide  of  the  bed  he  t<«  ••  I'bi 

“  you  may  take  the  under  naa.” 
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POPXTUtR  TAZ^ 


THE  PREDICTION. 

(Concluded  from  pnjc  133.) 

The  time  appointed  for  the  marriage  of  Rachel 
Tudor  and  Evan  Edwarda  had  longed  pasuted  away, 
and  winter  had  set  in  with  unosal  sternness  even  on 
that  stormy  coast :  when,  during  a  land  tempest,  on 
a  dark  November  afternoon,  a  stranger  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  journeying  on  foot,  lost  his  way  in  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  find  a  short  route  to  his  destination,  over 
stubble  fields  and  meadow  lands,  by  following  the 
footmarks  of  those  who  had  preceded  him.  The 
stranger  was  a  young  man,  of  a  bright  eye  and  a 
hardy  look,  and  W  went  on  buffetting  the  element 
and  buffetted  by  them,  without  a  thought  of  weari¬ 
ness,  ora  single  expression  of  impatience.  Night 
descended  upon  him  as  he  walked,  and  the  snow 
storm  came  down  with  unusal  violence,  as  if  to 
try  the  temper  of  his  mind,  a  mind  cultivated  and 
enlightened,  though  cased  in  a  frame  accustomed 
to  hardships,  and  veiled  by,  a  plain,  nay  almost  rus¬ 
tic  exterior.  The  thunder  roared  loudly  above  him 
and  the  wind  blowing  tremendously,  raised  the  new- 
fallen  snow  from  the  earth,  which,  mingling  with 
the  showers  as  they  fell,  raised  a  clatter  about  his 
head  which  bewildered  and  blinded  the  traveller, 
who,  finding  himself  near  some  leafless  brambles 
and  a  few  clustered  bushes  of  the  mountain  broom 
took  shelter  under  them  to  rocover  his  senses,  and 
reconnoitre  his  position.  “  Of  all  these  ingredients 
for  a  storta,”  said  he  smilingly  to  himself,  “the 
lightning  is  the  most  endurable  after  all;  for  if  it 
does  not  kill,  it  may  at  least  cure,  by  lightening  the 
way  out  of  a  labyrinth,  and  by  its  bright  flashes  I 
hope  to  discover  where  I  am.”  In  this  hope  he  was 
not  mistaken;  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  gleam 
showed  him,  when  the  snow  shower  had  somewhat 
abated,  every  stunted  bush  and  blade  of  grass  for 
some  miles,  and  something,  about  the  distance  of  one 
that  looked  like  a  white-washed  cottage  of  some 
poor  encloser  of  the  miserable  heath  upon  which  he 
was  now  standing.  Full  of  hope  of  a  shelter  from 
the  storm,  and,  lit  onwards  by  the  magnificeut  torch 
of  heaven,  the  stranger  trod  cheerily  forwards,  and 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  makit^  full  allowance 
for  his  retrograding  betwe^  the  flashes,  arrived  at 
his  beacon,  the,  white  cottage,  which,  from  the  low 
wall  of  loose  limestones  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
he  judged  to  be,  as  he  had  already  imagined,  the 
humble  residence  of  some  poor  tenant  of  the  man¬ 
or.  He  opened  the  little  gate,  and  was  proceeding 
to  knock  at  the  door  when  his  steps  were  urested 
by  a  singular  and  unexpected  sound :  it  was  a  choral 
burst  of  many  voices,  singing  slowly  and  solemnly 
that  magnificent  dirge  of  the  church  of  England, 
the  104th  psalm.  The  stranger  loved  music,  and  the 
sombrous  melody  of  that  fine  air  had  an  instant  effec- 
upon  his  feelings;  he  lingered  in  solemn  and  silent 
admiration  till  the  majestic  strain  had  ceased;  ho 
then  knocked  gently  at  the  door4which  was  instant¬ 
ly  and  courteously  opened  to  his  inquiry. 

On  entering,  he  found  himself  in  a  cottage  of  a 
more  respectable  interior  than  from  its  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  he  had  been  led  to  expect;  but  he  had  lit¬ 
tle  leisure  or  inclination  for  the  survey  of  its  eflfects, 
for  bis  senses  and  imagination  were  immediately  and 
entirely  occupied  by  the  scene  which  presented  itself 
on  his  entrance.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  into 
which  he  had  been  so  readily  admitted, stood,  on  its 
tressels,  an  open  coflflin;  lights  were  at  its  head  and 
foot,  and  on  each  side  sat  many  persons  of  both  sex¬ 
es,  who  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  the  customary 
ceremony  of  watching  the  corse  previous  to  its  in- 
lemieni  in  the  morning.  There  were  many  who 
appeared  to  the  stranger  to  be  watchers,  but  there 
were  but  two  who,  in  his  eye,  bore  the  appearance 
of  mourners,  and  they  had  faces  of  grief  which  spoke 
too  plainly  of  the  anguish  that  was  mining  within ; 
one,at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  was  s  pale  youth  just 
blooming  into  manhood,  who  coven.d  his  dewy  eyes 
with  trembling  fingers  that  ill  concealed  the  tears 
which  trickled  down  his  wan  cheeks  beneath;  the 

ether - ;  but  why  should  we  again  describe  that 

still  unbowed  ud  lofty  form?  'fte  awfiil  marble 
brow  upon  which  the  stranger  gazed,  was  that  of 
Ruth  Tudor. 

There  was  much  whispering  and  quiet  talk  among 
the  people  w'hile  refreshments  were  handed  amongst 
’.i.cm;  cud  s..  little  c  uiosity  was  excited  by  the  ap¬ 


pearance  of  the  traveller, that  he  naturally  concluded 
that  it  must  be  no  common  loss  that  could  deade  n 
a  feeling  usually  so  intense  in  the  bosoms  of  Welsh 
peasants;  he  was  even  checked  for  an  attempt  to 
question;  but  one  man, — he  who  had  given  him  ad¬ 
mittance,  and  seemed  to  possess  authority  to  the  cir¬ 
cle, — told  him  he  would  answer  his  questions  when 
the  guests  should  depart,  but  till  then  he  must  keep 
silence.  The  traveller  endeavored  to  obey,  and  sat 
doH’ii  in  quiet  contemplation  of  the  figure  who 
most  interested  his  attention,  and  who  sat  at  the 
coffin’s  head.  Ruth  Tudor  spoke  nothing,  nor  did 
she  appear  to  heed  aught  of  the  business  that  was 
passing  around  her.  Absorbed  by  reflection,  her 
eyes  were  generally  cast  to  the  ground ;  but  when 
they  were  raised,  tae  traveller  looked  in  vain  for 
that  expression  of  grief  which  had  struck  him  so 
forcibly  on  bis  entrance;  there  was  something  won¬ 
derfully  strange  in  the  character  of  her  perfect  fea¬ 
tures;  could  he  have  found  words  for  his  thought, 
and  might  have  been  permitted  the  expressions,  he 
would  have  called  it  triumphant  despair;  so  deeply 
agonised,  so  nroudly  stem,  looked  the  mourner  who 
sat  by  the  dead. 

The  interest  which  the  traveller  took  in  the  scene 
became  more  intense  the  longer  he  gazed  upon  its  ac¬ 
tion;  unable  to  resist  the  anxiety  which  had  begun 
to  prey  upon  his  spirit,  he  rose  and  walked  towards 
the  coffin,  with  the  purpose  of  contemplating  its  in¬ 
habitant;  a  sad  explanation  was  given,  by  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  the  grief  and  the  anguish  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  :  a  beautiful  girl  was  reposing  in  the  narrow 
house,  with  a  face  as  calm  and  lovely  as  if  she  hut 
slept  a  deep  and  refreshing  sleep,  and  the  morning 
sun  would  again  smile  upon  her  awakening;  salt,  the 
emblem  of  the  immortal  soul,  was  placed  upon  her 
breast;  and,  in  her  pale  and  perishing  fingers,  a 
branch  of  living  flowers  were  struggling  for  life  in 
the  grasp  of  death  and  diffusing  their  sweet  and 
gracious  fragrance  over  the  cold  odour  of  mortality. 
These  images,  so  opposite,  yet  so  alike,  affected  the 
spirit  of  the  gazer,  and  he  almost  wept  as  he  contin¬ 
ued  looking  upon  them,  till  he  was  aroused  from 
his  trance  by  the  strange  conduct  of  Ruth  Tudor, 
who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face  as  he  bent  in 
sorrow  over  the  coffin.  She  sprumg  up  from  her  seat, 
and  darting  at  him  a  terrible  glance  of  recognition, 
pointed  down  to  the  corse,  and  then  with  a  hollow 
burst  of  frantic  laughter,  shouted — “  Behold,  thou 
liar!” 

The  startled  stranger  was  relieved  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  speaking  by  some  one  taking  his  arm  and  gent¬ 
ly  leading  him  to  the  farther  end  of  the  cottage; 
the  eyes  of  Ruth  followed  him,  and  it  was  not  till 
he  had  done  violence  to  himself  in  turning  from  her 
to  his  conductor,  that  he  could  escape  their  singular 
fascination.  When  he  did  so,  he  beheld  a  venera¬ 
ble  man,  the  pastor  of  a  distant  village,  who  had 
come  that  night  to  speak  comfort  to  the  mourners, 
and  perform  the  last  sad  duty  to  the  dead  on  the 
morrow.  “  Be  not  alarmed  at  what  you  have  wit¬ 
nessed,  my  young  friends,”  said  he,  “  these  ravings 
are  not  uncommon :  this  unhappy  women,  at  an  ear¬ 
ly  period  of  her  life,  gave  ear  to  the  miserable  su¬ 
perstitions  of  her  country,  and  a  wretched  pretender 
to  wisdom  predicted  that  she  should  become  a  shed- 
der  of  blood;  madness  ha.M  been  the  inevitable  con 
sequence  in  an  ardent  spirit,  and  in  its  ravings  she 
dreams  she  has  committed  one  sin,  and  is  still  temp 
ted  to  add  to  it  another.” 

“  You  may  say  what  you  please,  parson,”  said  the 
old  mas  who  had  given  admittance  to  the  stranger, 
and  who  now,  after  dismissing  all  the  guests  save  the 
youth,  joined  the  talkers,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
settle  by  their  side ;  “  you  may  say  what  you  please 
about  madness  and  superstition;  but  I  know  Ruth 
Tudor  was  a  fated  woman,  and  the  deed  that  was  to 
be  I  believe  she  has  done;  ay,  ay,  her  madness  is 
consc.ence;  and  if  the  deep  set  and  the  jagged  rocks 
couhi  speak,  they  might  tell  ui  a  tale  of  other  things 
than  that;  but  she  is  judged 'low;  her  only  child  n 
gone — her  pretty  Rachel.  Poor  Evan!  he  was  hev 
suitor:  ah,  he  little  thought  two  months  ago,  when 
he  was  preparing  for  a  gay  bridal  that  her  slight 
sickness  would  end  thus;  ne  does  not  deserve  it:  but 
for  her — God  forgive  me  if  I  do  her  wrong,  but  I 
think  it  is  the  hand  of  God,  and  it  lies  heavy,  as  it 
should.”  And  the  grey-haired  old  man  hobbled 
away,  satisfied  that  in  thus  thinking  he  was  showing 
bis  zeal  for  virtue. 


“  Alas,  that  so  white  a  head  should  acknowledge  so 
hard  a  heart!”  said  the  pastor;  “  Ruth  is  condemned, 
according  to  his  system,  for  committing  that  which 
a  mightier  hand  compelled  her  to  do;  how  harsli 
and  misjudging  is  age!  But  we  must  not  speak  so 
loud,”  continued  he ;“  for  see,  the  youth  Evan  is 
retiring  for  the  night,  and  the  miserable  mother  has 
thrown  herself  on  the  floor  to  sleep;  the  sole  do 
mestic  is  rocking  on  her  stool,  and  therefore  1  will 
do  the  honors  of  this  poor  cottage  to  you.  There  is 
a  chamber  above  this,  containing  the  only  bed  in  the 
hut;  thither  you  may  go  and  rest,  for  otherwise  it 
will  certainly  be  vacant  to  night :  I  shall  find  a  bed 
in  the  village,  and  Evan  sleeps  near  you  w’ith  some 
of  the  guests  in  the  barn.  But,  before  I  go,  if  my 
question  be  not  unwelcome  and  intrusive,  tell  me 
who  you  are.  and  whither  you  are  bound.” 

"  I  was  ever  somewhat  of  a  subscriber  to  the  old 
man’s  creed  of  fatalism,”  said  the  stranger,  smiling, 

“  and  I  believe  I  am  more  confirmed  in  it  by  the  sin 
gular  events  of  this  day.  My  father  was  a  man  of  a 
certain  rank  in  society,  but  of  selfish  and  disorderly 
habits.  A  course  of  extravagance  and  idleness  was 
succeeded  by  difficulties  and  distress.  Harrassed  by 
creditors,  he  was  pained  by  their  demands,  and  his 
selfishness  was  unable  to  endure  the  sufferings  of  his 
wife  and  children.  Instead  of  exertion  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  flight,  and  left  us  to  face  the  difficulties 
from  which  he  shrunk.  He  was  absent  f  r  years, 
while  his  family  toiled  and  struggled  with  niccess 
Suddenly  we  heard  that  he  was  concealed  in  this 
part  of  the  coast;  the  cause  which  made  that  cor. 
cealment  necessary  I  forbear  to  mention,  but  as  he 
suddenly  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  men,  though 
we  never  could  trace  him  beyond  this  part  of  the 
country,  I  have  always  believed  that  I  should  one 
day  find  my  father,  an^  have  lately,  though  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  prevailed  upon  my  mother  to  allow  me  to 
make  my  inquiries  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  my 
search  is  at  an  end  to  day, — I  believe  that  1  have 
found  my  father.  Roaming  along  the  beach,  I  pene¬ 
trated  into  several  of  these  dark  caverns  of  the  rocks, 
which  mi^ht  well,  by  their  rug^d  aspects,  deter  the 
idle  and  timid  from  entering.  Through  the  fissures 
of  one  I  discovered,  in  the  interior,  a  light.  Sur¬ 
prised,  I  penetrated  to  its  concealment,  and  discover 
edaman  sleeping  on  the  ground.  I  advanced  to 
awake  him,  and  found  but  a  fleshless  skeleton,  cased 
in  tattered  and  decaying  garments.  He  had  proba¬ 
bly  met  his  death  by  accident,  for  exactly  over  the 
corpse  I  observed,  at  a  terrific  distance,  the  day  light, 
as  if  dreaming  down  from  an  aperture  above.  Tlius 
the  wretched  man  must  have  fallen,  but  how  long 
since,  or  who  had  discovered  his  body,  and  left  the 
light  which  I  beheld,  I  knew  not,  though  I  cannot 
help  cherishing  a  strong  conviction  that  it  was  the 
body  of  Rhvs  Meredith  that  I  saw.” 

“  Who  tal'cs  of  Rhys  Meredith,”  said  a  stern  voice 
near  the  coffin,  "  and  of  the  cave  where  the  outcast 
rots!”  They  turned  quickly  at  the  sound,  and  be¬ 
held  Ruth  Tudor  standing  up,  as  if  she  had  been  in¬ 
tently  listening  to  the  story.  “  It  was  I  who  spoke  • 
dame,”  said  the  stranger  gently,  and  my  “  speech 
was  of  my  father,  of  Rhys  Meredith;  I  am  Owen  his 
son.” 

'■  Son!  Owen  Rhys!”  said  the  bewildered  Ruth, 
passing  her  band  over  her  forehead,  as  if  to  enable 
her  to  recover  the  combinations  of  these  names; 
“  and  who  art  thou,  that  thus  givest  human  ties  to 
him  who  is  no  more  of  humanity?  why  speakest  thou 
of  living  things  as  pertaining  to  the  dead?  Father! 
he  is  father  to  naught  save  sin,  and  murder  is  his  only 
begotten!” 

She  advanced  to  the  traveller  as  she  spoke,  and 
again  caught  a  view  of  his  face;  again  he  saw  the 
wild  look  of  recognition,  and  an  unearthly  shriek 
followed  the  convulsive  horror  of  her  face.  “  There! 
there!”  she  said,  “I  khew  it  must  be  thyself;  once 
before  to-night  have  I  beheld  thee,  yet  what  can  thy 
coming  bode?  Back  with  thee,  ruffian!  for  is  not 
thy  dark  work  done?” 

“  Let  us  leave  her,”  said  the  good  pastor,  “  to  the 
care  of  her  attendant;  do  not  continue  to  meet  her 
gaze,  your  presence  may  increase,  but  cannot  allay 
her  malady:  go  up  to  your  bed  and  rest.” 

He  retired  as  he  spoke;  and  Owen,  incompliance 
with  his  wish,  ascended  the  ruinous  stair  which  led  to 
his  chamber,  after  he  had  beheld  Ruth  Tudor  quietly 
place  herself  in  her  seat  at  the  open  coffin’s  head. 
The  room  to  which  he  mounted  was  not  of  the  most 
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iheering  yet  he  felt  that  he  had  oAen  slept 

soundly  in  a  worse.  It  was  a  aloomy  unfinished  cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  wind  was  whisUing  coldly  and  drearily 
through  the  uncoTcred  rafters  above  his  head.  Like 
many  of  the  cottages  in  that  part  of  the  country,  it 
appeared  to  have  grown  old  and  ruinous  before  it  had 
been  finished ;  for  the  flouring  was  so  craay  as  scarce¬ 
ly  to  support  the  huge  wooden  bedstead,  and  in  many 
instances  the  boards  were  entirely  separated  from 
each  other,  and  in  the  centre,  time,  or  the  rot,  had  so 
completely  devoured  the  Isurger  half  of  one,  that 
through  the  gaping  aperture  Owen  had  an  entire  com¬ 
mand  of  the  room  and  the  party  below,  looking  down 
immediately  above  the  coffin.  Roth  was  in  the  same 
attitude  as  when  he  left  her,  and  the  servant  girl  was 
dozing  by  her  side.  Every  thing  being  perfectly  tran¬ 
quil,  Owen  threw  himself  upon  bis  hard  couch,  and 
endeavoured  to  compose  himself  to  rest  for  the  night, 
but  this  had  become  a  task,  and  one  of  no  easy  na¬ 
ture  to  surmount;  his  thoughts  still  wandered  to  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  he  felt  there  was  some  connex¬ 
ion  between  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed,  and 
the  darker  One  of  the  secret  cave.  He  was  an  imag¬ 
inative  man,  and  of  a  auick  and  feverish  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  he  thought  of  Ruth  Tudor’s  ravings,  and 
the  wretched  skeleton  of  the  rock,  till  he  had  worked 
out  in  his  brain  the  chain  of  events  that  linked  one 
consequence  with  the  other:  he  grew  restless  and 
wretched,  and  amidst  the  tossings  of  impatient  anxie¬ 
ty,  fatigue  overpowered  him,  and  he  sunk  into  a  per¬ 
turbed  and  heated  sleep.  H  is  slumber  was  broken  by 
dreams  that  might  well  be  the  shadows  of  his  waking 
reveries.  He  was  alone  (as  in  reality)  upon  his  hum¬ 
ble  bed,  when  imagination  brought  to  bis  ear  the 
sound  of  many  voices  again  singing  the  slow  and  mo¬ 
notonous  psalm;  it  was  interrupted  by  the  outcries  of 
some  unseen  things  who  attempted  to  enter  his  cham¬ 
ber,  and,  amid  yells  of  fear  and  execrations  of  anger, 
hade  him  “  Arise,  and  come  forth,  and  aid then  the 
coffined  form  which  slept  so  quietly  below,  stood  by 
his  side,  and  in  beseecning  accents,  bade  him  “  A- 
rise  and  save  her.”  In  his  sleep  he  attempted  to 
spring  up,  but  a  horrid  fear  restrained  him,  a  fear  that 
he  should  be  too  late;  then  be  crouched  like  a  cow¬ 
ard  beneath  his  coverings,  to  hide  him  from  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  the  spectre,  wliile  shouts  of  laughter  and 
shrieks  of  agony  were  poured  like  a  tempest  around 
him;  he  sprung  from  his  bed  and  awoke. 

It  was  some  moments  ere  be  could  recover  recol¬ 
lection,  or  shake  ofiT the  horror  which  had  seized  upon 
his  soul.  He  listened,  and  with  infinite  satisfaction 
observed  an  unbroken  silence  throughout  the  house. 
He  smiled  at  his  own  terrors,  attributed  them  to  the 
events  of  the  day,  or  the  presence  of  a  corse,  and 
determined  not  to  look  down  into  the  lower  room  till 
he  should  be  summoned  thither  in  the  morning.  He 
walked  to  the  casement,  and  looked  abroad  to  the 
night;  the  clouds  were  many,  black,  and  lowering, 
and  the  face  of  the  sky  looked  angrily  at  the  wind, 
and  glared  portentously  upon  the  earth ;  the  sleet  was 
still  falling;  distant  thunder  announced  the  approach 
or  departure  of  a  storm,  and  Owen  marked  the  clouds 
coming  from  afar  towards  him,  laden  with  the  rapid 
and  destructive  lightning;  he  shut  the  casement  and 
returned  towards  his  bed;  but  the  light  from  below 
attracted  his  eye,  and  he  could  not  pass  the  aperture 
without  taking  one  glance  at  the  party. 

They  were  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  he  had  left 
them;  the  servant  was  sleeping,  but  Ruth  was  earn¬ 
estly  gazing  on  the  lower  end  of  the  room  upon 
something,  without  the  sight  of  Owen;  his  attention 
was  next  fixed  upon  the  corpse,  and  he  thought  he 
had  never  seen  any  living  thing  so  lovely;  and  so 
calm  was  the  aspect  of  her  la.st  repose,  tliat  Meredith 
thought  it  more  resembled  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  faculties,  than  the  eternal  stupur  of  death:  her 
features  were  pale,  but  not  distorted,  and  there  was 
none  of  the  livid  hue  of  death  in  her  beautiful  mouth 
and  lips;  but  the  flowers  in  her  hand  gave  stronger 
demonstration  of  the  presence  of  the  power,  before 
whose  potency  their  little  strength  was  fading; 
drooping  with  a  mortal  sickness,  they  bowed  down 
their  heads  in  submission,  as  one  by  one  they  dropped 
from  her  pale  and  perishing  fingers.  Owen  gazed, 
till  he  thought  he  saw  the  grasp  of  her  hand  relax,  and 
a  convulsive  smile  pass  over  ner  cold  and  rigid  fea¬ 
tures;  he  looked  again;  the  eye-lids  shook  and  vi¬ 
brated  1  ike  the  string  of  some  fine-strung  instrument ; 
the  hair  rose,  and  the  bead  cloth  moved;  he  started 
up  ashamed;  ”  Does  the  madness  of  tbii  womaa  af- 
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feet  all  who  would  sleep  beneath  her  roof!”  said  he; 
“  what  is  this  that  disturbs  me— or  am  I  yet  in  a 
dreamt  Hark  !  what  b  that!”  It  was  the  voice  of 
Ruth  !  she  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  standing 
near  the  coffin,  apparently  addressing  some  one  who 
stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room;  *'  To  what  pur¬ 
pose  is  thy  coming  nowt”  said  she,  in  a  low  and  mel¬ 
ancholy  voice,  ”  and  at  what  dost  thou  laugh  and 
gibet  lo  !  you;  she  is  here,  and  the  sin  you  know  of, 
cannot  be;  how  ran  I  take  the  life  wnich  another 
bath  already  withdrawn?  Go,  go,  hence  to  thy 
cave  of  night,  for  this  is  no  place  of  safety  for  thee.” 
Her  thoughts  now  took  another  turn;  she  seemed  to 
hide  one  from  the  pursuit  of  others;  “  Lie  still !  lie 
still!”  she  whispered;  “  put  out  the  light!  so,  so, 
they  pass  by  and  mark  thee  not;  thou  art  safe;  good 
nignt,  good  night !  now  will  I  home  to  sleep;”  and 
she  seated  herwlf  in  her  chair,  as  if  composing  her 
senses  to  rest. 

■  Owen  was  again  bewildered  in  the  chaos  of 
tho^ht,  but  for  this  time  he  determined  to  subdue 
his  imagination, and,  throwing  himself  upon  his  bed, 
again  gave  himself  up  to  sleep;  but  the  images  of 
his  former  dreams  still  haunt^  him,  and  their 
hideous  phantasms  were  more  powerfully  renew¬ 
ed;  again  he  heard  the  solemn  psalm  of  death,  but 
unsung  by  mortals— it  was  pealed  through  earth  up 
tothe  hign  heaven,  by  myruds  of  the  viewless  and 
the  mighty  :  again  ne  heard  the  execrations  of 
million.'!  for  some  unremembered  sin,  and  the  wrath 
and  the  hatred  of  a  world  was  rushing  upon  him ; 
“  Come  forth  !  come  forth  '”  was  the  cry;  and  amid 
yells  and  howls  they  were  darting  upon  liim,  when 
the  pale  form  of  the  beautiful  dead  arose  between 
them,  and  shielded  him  from  their  malice;  but  he 
heard  her  say  aloud,  “  It  is  from  this,  that  thou  wilt 
not  save  me;  arise,  arise,  and  help  !” 

He  sprung  up  as  he  was  commanded ;  sleeping  or 
waking  he  never  knew;  but  he  started  from  bis  bed 
to  look  down  into  the  chamber,  as  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Ruth  loud  in  terrible  denunciation:  he  looked, 
she  was  standing,  uttering  yells  of  madness  and  rage, 
and  close  to  her  was  a  well-known  form  of  appalling 
recollection — his  father,  as  he  had  seen  him  last ;  he 
arose  and  darted  to  the  door:  “  I  am  mad,”  said  he; 
“  I  am  surely  mad,  or  this  is  still  a  continuation  of 
my  dream:”  he  looked  again;  Ruth  wu  still  there, 
but  alone. 

But,  though  no  visible  form  stood  by  the  maniac, 
some  fiend  bad  entered  her  soul,  and  mastered  her 
mighty  spirit;  she  had  armed  herself  with  an  axe, 
and  shouting,  “  Liar,  liar,  hence  !”  was  pursuing 
some  imaginary  foe  to  the  darker  side  of  the  cottage : 
Owen  strove  hard  to  trace  her  motions,  but  as  she 
had  retreated  under  the  space  occupied  by  his  bed, 
he  could  no  longer  see  her,  and  bis  eyes  involuntarily 
fastened  themselves  upon  the  coffin;  there  a  new  hor¬ 
ror  met  them;  the  dead  corpse  had  tisen,  and  with 
wild  and  glaring  eyes  was  watching  the  scene  before 
her.  Owen  distrusted  his  senses  till  he  heard  the 
terrific  voice  of  Ruth,  u  she  marked  the  miracle  he 
had  witnessed ;  “  The  fiend,  the  robber !”  she  yelled, 
“it  is  he  who  hath  entered  the  pure  body  of  my 
child.  Back  to  thy  cave  of  blood,  thou  lost  one  ! 
back  to  thine  own  dark  bell !”  Owen  flew  to  the 
door;  it  was  too  late;  he  heard  the  shriek — the 
blow :  he  fell  into  the  room,  but  only  in  time  to  hear 
[the  second  blow,  and  see  the  cleft  head  of  the  hapless 
Rachel  fall  back  upon  its  bloody  pillow ;  his  terrible 
cries  brought  in  the  sleepers  from  the  barn,  headed 
by  the  wretched  Evan,  and,  for  a  time,  the  thunders 
of  heaven  were  drowned  in  the  clamorous  grief  of 
man.  No  one  dared  to  approach  the  miserable  Ruth, 
who  now,  in  utter  frenzy,  strode  around  the  room, 
brandishing,  wib  diabolical  grandeur,  the  bloody 
axe,  and  singings  wild  song  of  triumph  and  joy.  All 
fell  back  as  she  approached,  and  shrunk  from  the  in¬ 
fernal  majesty  of  her  terrific  form;  and  the  thunders 
of  heaven  rolling  above  their  heads,  and  the  flash¬ 
ings  o  f  the  fires  of  eternity  in  their  eyes,  were  less 
terrible  than  the  savage  glare  a:.ul  desperate  wrath 
of  the  maniac ; — suddenly,  the  house  rocked  to  its 
foundation;  its  inmatef  were  blinded  for  a  moment, 
and  sunk,  felled  by  a  stunning  blow,  to  the  earth; — 
slowly  each  man  recovered  and  arose,  wondcriu  he 
w'as  yet  alive; — all  were  unhurt,  save  one.  Ruth 
Tudor  was  on  the  earth,  her  blackened  limbs  pros¬ 
trate  beneath  the  coffin  of  her  child,  and  her  dead 
cheek  resting  on  the  rent  and  bloody  axe : — it  bad 
bMO  Um  dM&ojrw  of  botb. 
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HEFLECT10N8. 

A  woman  must  have  uncommon  ssreotness  of  die- 
position  and  manners  to  be  forgiven  fiir  possessing 
superior  talents  and  acquirements. 

It  is  not  loarning  that  is  disliked  in  women,  but 
the  ignorance  and  vanity  which  generally  accompe* 
ny  It.  A  woman’s  learning  is  like  the  firm  clothes 
ot  an  upstart,  who  is  anxious  to  exhibit  to  all  the 
world  the  riches  so  unexpectedly  acquired.  The 
learning  of  a  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  heredita¬ 
ry  rank,  which  having  grown  up  with  him,  and 
being  in  a  manner  interwoven  wiin  his  iielule,  he  m 
almost  unconscious  of  possessing  it.  The  reason  of 
this  diflerenre  is  the  scarcity  of  the  commodity 
among  females,  which  maks  every  one  who  posses 
sea  a  little,  fancy  herself  a  prodigy. 

A  happy  day  is  worth  enjoying;  it  exercises  the 
soul  for  heaven.  The  heart  that  never  tastes  of 
pleasure,  shuts  up,  mwi  stiff,  and  incapeble  of  en- 
joying.  How  then  snail  it  enter  the  realms  of  bliss? 
A  cold  heart  can  receive  no  pleasure  even  there 
Happinem  is  the  support  of  virtue;  they  should  al 
ways  travel  together,  and  they  generally  do  so ; 
when  the  heart  expands  to  receive  the  latter,  her 
companion  enters  of  course.  In  some  situatiene.  if 
1  ever  do  right,  it  is  mechanically,  or  in  compliance 
with  the  d^uctious  of  reason;  in  others,  it  w  from 
an  inward  sentiment  of  goodness,  from  the  love  oi 
God  and  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  virtue.  I  believe 
it  is  impossible  to  be  wicked  and  happy  at  the  same 
time. 

To  read  a  great  deal  would  be  a  sure  preventative 
of  much  writing;  because  almost  every  one  might 
find  all  he  has  to  say,  already  written. 

They  are  most  vain,  who  say  they  have  no  vanity; 
for  no  one  ever  thought,  that  the  want  of  vanity  ne 
boasts  of,  proceeded  from  want  of  merit.  Ho  had 
rather  thinx,  that  be  excels  all  mankind  in  having 
a  mind  superior  to  vanity;  and  what  is  this  opini^ 
but  the  summit  of  vanity? 

Imagination,  like  the  setting  sun,  casts  a  glorious 
lustre  over  the  prospect,  and  lands  to  every  object  an 
enchanting  brillancy  of  coloring;  but  when  reason 
takes  the  ^ace  of  imaginatiun,  and  the  sun  sinks  be¬ 
hind  the  mountain,  all  fade  alike  into  the  night  of 
Disappointment.  [fiuoftrM  SmiiA. 


Ths  maidbm’s  lx  as.— Tile  ancient  house  of 
Ruthvsn,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  once  the 
seat  of  the  unfortunate  Gowriss,  consists  of  two 
square  towers,  built  at  different  times,  and  datinct 
from  each  other,  bnt  now  joined  by  buildings  of  la¬ 
ter  date.  'The  top  of  one  of  the  towers  is  called  the 
Maiden’s  Leap,  receiving  its  name  from  the  follow 
ing extraordinary  fart:  A  daughter  of  lbs  fint  earl 
of  Gowrie  was  addressed  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
much  inferior  rank,  in  the  neighborbo^, a  frequent 
visitor  of  this  family,  who  never  would  give  the 
least  countenance  to  bis  passion.  His  lodging  was 
in  the  tower,  separate  from  that  of  his  mistress  The 
lady,  before  tlie  doars  were  shut,  conveyed  herself 
into  her  lover’s  apartment.  A  prying  duenna  ac¬ 
quainted  the  countess  thereof,  who  cutting  off,  ss 
she  thought,  allj>oasiblit]|s>f  retreat,  hastened  to 
surprise  them.  Tm  young  lady’s  ears  were  quick; 
she  heard  the  footsteps  oi  the  old  countess,  ran  to 
the  t<u>  of  the  leads,  and  took  the  demrate  leap  of 
nine  l^t  four  inches,  over  a  chasm  of  60  feet ;  end 
luckily  lighting  on  the  battlements  of  the  lower 
tower  crept  into  her  own  bed,  whore  the  astoniaiied 
mother  found  her,  and  of  course  apologised  for  the 
unjust  suspicion.  The  frir  daughter  did  not  chooso 
to  repeat  tho  leap,  but  the  next  night  eloped,  and  got 
married. 


SccvaiTY  or  raorsarv  m  rxnsia.  Carious 
examples  might  be  related  of  the  expedients  tellou 
on  fay  the  people  to  lisfeal  the  keen  scent  and  un¬ 
feeling  rapacity  of  their  tyrants.  Mecria  Abdeol 
Rezak  told  me  that  during  ilio  tisM  he  lodged  in  a 
certain  town,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  periodical  cries 
of  some  person  who  appeared  to  be  undergoing  daily 
a  violent  beating, and  who,  during  tb«.'  blows csiltd 
out,  “  Amaun!  Amaun!”  (mercy!  mercy!)  "  I  have 
none!  I  havd  nothing!”  Heaven  is  my  witness,  1 
have  nothing!”  and  such  like  excUmations.  He 
found  that  the  sufferer  was  an  eminent  merchant,  re- 
I  reputed  to  be  very  rich,  and  wbe  somctiae  after 
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wards  confessed  that  he  understood  the  prince  or 
governor  had  heard  of  his  wealth,  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  share;  but  that  he, as  he  well  knew 
that  torture  would  be  applied  to  extort  it  from  him, 
had  determined  to  habituate  himself  to  endure  pain, 
that  he  might  he  able  to  resist  the  threatened  unjust 
demands,  even  if  enforced  by  blows.  He  had  now, 
he  said,  brought  himself  to  bear  a  thousand  blows 
with  a  stick;  and  as  he  was  able  to  counterfeit  great 
exhaustion,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bear  as  many 
blows  as  they  would  venture  to  give  him,  short  of 
occasioning  his  death,  without  conceeding  any  of  his 
money  to  them.  , 

PERSIAN  STORV. 

The  Emperor  of  Persia  being  one  day  at  a  win¬ 
dow  in  his  palace  which  overlooked  the  city  of  Bag¬ 
dad,  observed  two  of  his  subjects  who  begged  alms, 
one  of  them  exclaimed:  “Happy  is  he  to  whom 
God  has  been  good at  the  same  time,  the  6ther  rais¬ 
ing  his  voice  cried,  “  Happy  is  he  whom  the  Califf 
notices  with  pity.” 

These  remarks  were  made  in  the  hearing  of  this 
great  monarch,  who  immediately  ordered  that  a  loaf 
of  white  bread  shouid  be  given  to  him  who  had  in¬ 
voked  the  califs  pity  and  a  brown  loaf  to  him  who 
had  put  his  confidence  in  God.  The  white  loaf  was 
▼ery  small,  and  he  to  whom  it  was  given  could  not 
sea  without  envy,  the  brown  loaf  of  bis  comrade, 
which  was  four  times  as  large.  He  proposed  an  ex¬ 
change:  and  being  mutually  inclined  to  accomo¬ 
date,  they  did  so,  and  each  returned  to  his  own 
abode. 

The  possessor  of  the  brown  loaf  laughed  within 
himself  at  the  folly  of  the  other,  but  what  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  latter  on  breaking  his  white  loaf, 
which  he  had  received  merely  to  please  his  compan¬ 
ion,  to  find  one  hundred  sequins  of  gold  which  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  continue  in  the  love  of  God,  and  retire 
from  his  miserable  occupation. 

The  next  day  he  who  had  received  of  the  emperor 
the  white  loaf,  found  himself  under  the  same  win¬ 
dow,  and  not  being  willing  again  to  receive  so  small 
a  portion  of  bread,  cried  with  all  his  force.  “  Hap¬ 
py  is  he  to  whom  God  has  been  good.”  The  califf, 
who  was  present,  was  very  much  surprised,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  de¬ 
manded  of  him  the  reason  why  he  addressed  him¬ 
self  this  time  to  God  in  preference  to  him,  as  he  had 
done  the  day  before,  and  what  he  had  done  with  bis 
white  loaf!  ‘  My  Lord,’  said  the  beggar,  *  I  have  ex- 
eban^d  with  my  companion,  to  whom  God  had  gi¬ 
ven  more  than  myself.”  The  califf  could  not  help 
raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  blessing  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence.  ‘  It  is  well,’  said  he,  ‘  to  gain  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  princes,  and  men  of  rank  but  he  who  places 
his  confidence  ir  God  alone  always  makes  the  best 
choice.’  Then  having  given  one  hundred  sequins 
of  gold  to  this  poor  man, he  sent  him  home  contented. 


Effects  of  Gaming.  The  ifatuation  of  gam¬ 
ing  was  never  more  glaringly  exemplified  than  in 
Mr.  Porter,  who  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  lost 
one  of  the  best  estates  in  the  county  of  Northumber¬ 
land. 

The  last  night  of  his  career,  when  he  had  just 
perfected  the  wicked  work,  and  was  stepping  down 
stairs  to  throw  himself  iuto  his  carriage,  which  wai¬ 
ted  at  the  door  of  a  well  known  house,  he  suddenly 
went  back  into  the  room  where  his  friends  were  as¬ 
sembled,  and  insisted  that 'the  person  he  had  ^cn 
playing  with  should  give  him  one  chance  of  recov¬ 
ery,  or  tight  him!  His  rational  proposition  was  tliis; 
that  his  carriage,  the  trinkets  and  loose  money  in 
his  pockets,  hu  town-house,  plate  and  furniture, 
should  be  valued  in  a  lump  at  a  certain  sum,  and 
be  thrown  for  a  single  cast.  No  persuasions  could 
prevail  on  him  to  depart  from  his  purpose.  He 
threw,  and  conducted  the  winner  to  the  door,  told  his 
coachman  that  was  his  master  and  heroically  march¬ 
ed  forth,  without  house,  home,  or  any  creditable 
source  of  support.  He  retired  to  obscure  lodgings  in 
a  cheap  part  of  the  town,  subsisting  partly  on 
charity,  sometimes  acting  as  a  substitute  for  a  marker 
at  a  billiard-table,  and  occasionally  as  a  helper  at  a 
Uvery-stable.  In  this  miserable  condition,  with  na¬ 
kedness  and  famine  staring  him  in  the  face, 
exposed  to  the  taunts  and  insults  of  those  whom  he 
had  supperted,  he  was  recognised  by  an  old  friend, 
,who  gave  hiip  ten  guineas  to  purchase  necessaries. 


He  expended  five  in  procuring  decent  apparel. 
With  the  remaining  five  he  repaired  to  a  common 
gaming-house,  and  increased  them  to  fifty.  He  then 
adjourned  to  White’s, sat  down  with  his  former  asso¬ 
ciates  and  won  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Returning 
the  next  night,  he  lost  it  all;  and  after  subsisting 
many  years  in  abject  and  sordid  penury,  died  a  rag¬ 
ged  beggar  at  a  penny  lodging-house  in  St.  Giles. 
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THE  GREEKS. 

The  capture  of  Missolonghi  has  excited  much  in¬ 
terest  among  the  friends  of  humanity  in  every  quar¬ 
ter;  and  yet  that  interest  will  be  permitted  to  gallop 
into  oblivion  upon  a  paltry  ejaculation,  something 
like — “  Alas,  Poor  Yorick!”  The  fact  is,  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  humanity,  with  governments  at  least,  are 
merely  names;  they  are  much  talked  of  but  not  un¬ 
derstood.  A  cold-hearted  policy  governs  all:  ask 
any  one  the  meaning  of  Christianity,  and  ten  to  one 
he  will  answer  you,  unless  his  words  belie  his  actions, 
that  it  consists  in  self-interest,  dogmatical  disputa¬ 
tions,  and  hypocrisy.  In  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  one  thanks  God  that  he  w’as  born  a  Protes¬ 
tant,  another,  for  being  educated  a  Catholic;  and 
yet  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic  would  give  a 
fig  to  help  Greece.  The  French  public  are  said  to 
be  weeping  over  the  fortunes  of  ill-fated  Greece, 
and  yet  the  government  is  inactive,  and  suffers  its 
subjects  to  lead  on  the  turbaned  hosts  and  wave  the 
crescent  victoriously  over  the  ruins  of  the  cross. 
The  puerile  autocrat  of  the  Russias,  rises  upon  the 
te  deums  of  his  subjects  to  the  uppermost  heaven; 
and  yet  he  looks  calmly  on  and  sees  the  fathers  of 
the  church  he  professes  to  cherish  burnt  at  the  stake, 
and  its  disciples  falling  by  thousands  beneath  the 
arm  of  the  barbarian,  when  his  mere  utterance  of  a 
word  might  hurl  their  enemies  to  perdition.  But 
this  species  of  humanity  is  held  in  high  estimation 
now-a-days. 

ALBANY  THEATRE. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  cor¬ 
rect,  we  are  pained  for  having  committed  an  error. 
Under  such  feelings  we  state  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  mentipn  in  our  last  number  of  Mr.  Barrett’s 
having  had  unlimited  controul  over  the  destinies  of 
I  the  Theatre  during  the  winter  season,  was  incorrect. 
W'e  have  been  assured  by  that  gentleman  that  he  is 
not  in  the  least  answerable  for  any  popular  or  un¬ 
popular  course  which  may  have  been  pursued  by 
that  establishment,  until  within  a  very  few  weeks 
past. 

Having  thus  did  homage  to  the  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice,  we  beg  leave  to  observe  that  we  do  not  consider 
the  right  we  have  assumed  of  scanning  with  free¬ 
dom  and  impartiality,  the  actions  of  the  manager, 
as  in  any  degree  forfeited  or  relinquished.  A  desire 
to  rid  the  establishment,  if  possible,  of  some  of  the 
loathsome  vices  with  which  it  appeared  to  us  to  be 
shackled,  dictated  our  first  animadversions  upon  the 
Theatre ;  the  same  feeling  has  accompanied  us  thus 
far,  and  shall  continue  to  influence  us  in  all  our  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  same  subject  for  the  future.  We 
would  indeed  be  unworthy  of  the  station  we  have 
undertaken  to  fill,  if  we  suffered  every  idle.blast  of 
personal  displeasure  or  vulgar  prejudice  to  drive  us 
from  a  course  of  conscious  rectitude,  into  the  devious 
track  of  unreserved  and  inconsistent  flattery.  There 
are  some  who  are  ever  ready  to  pufl'  every  thing,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  short-sighted  abilities,  provided 
they  receive  even  the  semblance  of  reward:  but  let 
them  proceed  in  their  dirty  work — we  envy  them 
not  the  credit  of  having  succeeded; — though  it 


should  amount  to  a  nod  at  the  Recess,  or  the  /rci 
dom  of  the  house,  it  is  all  the  same  with  us. 

As  it  regards  our  remarks  upon  scenic  representa¬ 
tions,  while  we  do  net  feel  inclined  to  wholly  cor. 
tradict  the  opinion  that  our  citizens  have  less  relish 
for  the  legitimate  drama  than  for  these  bastard  ofl- 
springs  of  ghostly  brains;  we  must  say,  that  we  are 
still  less  disposed  to  countenance  the  conduct  of  men, 
in  whatever  capacity  they  may  sict,  whose  aim  is  to 
continue  a  taste  so  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which’ 
we  live.  For  some  years  previous  to  the  erection  of 
the  present  establishment,  this  city  -  was  infested 
with  strolling  players;  and  although  some  few  good 
actors  visited  us,  yet  the  majority  were  ranting  pal- 
troons, — the  disciples  of  affectation  and  ignorance, 
— who  drawled  out  monosyllables  into  pollysylla- 
bles — without  the  capacity  to  give  language  its  ap¬ 
propriate  emphasis  and  diction, — and  whether  the 
piece  was  tragic  or  comic,  invariably  introducing  the 
same  Merry-Andrew  grin  and  gesture.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  if  our  citizens  manifest  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  dramatic  representations;  and  that  those 
who  still  support  them,  should  countenance  such 
plays  as  yield  more  immediate  pleasure  by  a  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  senses,  till  the  mist  which  overhangs 
the  mind  shall  be  dispelled  by  the  superior  force  of 
intellectual  light. 

We  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  asserting,  (and  we 
derive  our  information  from  sources  not  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed,)  that  the  present  scale  of  prices  is  very  unpopu¬ 
lar; — that  such  men  as  compose  the  soul  of  society, 
look  upon  the  distinction  in  a  proper  light,  and  refuse 
to  encourage  it.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  six  years 
old  in  the  scribbling  world,  appears  to  stand  alone 
in  the  affirmative. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  were  occupied 
with  The  Vampire  and  Don  Juan — two  puerile  pro¬ 
ductions,  just  worthy  of  each  other’s  company.  We 
have  already  given  our  ideas  of  The  Vampire.  Don 
Juan  is  composed,  of  luimberless  antic  tricks,  which 
possess  a  liberal  share  of  lasciviousness.  This  last 
play  must  have  been  very  pleasing  to  our  cousin  of 
the  Microscope;  particularly  as  it  furnished  a  very 
interesting  inside  view  of  the  infernal  regions. — 
[Mem.  Must  ask  him  next  time  we  see  him  if  it 
didn’t  remind  him  of  Home,  sweet  Home!] 

On  Wednesday  evening  was  presented  Dimond's 
musical  play  of  the  Foundling  of  the  Forest,  and 
Aladdin.  Mrs.  Hughes,  in  the  character  of  the  Un¬ 
known  Female,  displayed  her  powers  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  on  any  former  accasion:  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  any  one  to  have  per¬ 
sonated  the  character  in  better  style.  Every  look 
and  every  gesture  was  appropriate ;  and  every  word 
was  uttered  in  a  proper  tone,  with  a  clear  and  correct 
emphasis.  Barrett,  in  the  character  of  Count  d'; 
Valmont,  was  very  good,  hut  nothing  extraordinary. 
Bernard’s  Florian  did  him  credit. 

On  Thursday  evening  The  Rivals  and  Don  Juan 
went  off  uncommonly  well.  Faulkner  was  the  real 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  The  house  was  well  filled, 
at  the  expense  of  two  or  three  individuals.  Saw  our 
cousin  of  the  Microscope  there,  eyeing  the  damsels 
through  his  brass  mounted  quizzing  glass.  [Has  it 
mounted  on  brass  to  bolster  up  his  extreme  modesty.} 
Observed  that  he  was  fhuch  interested  with  the  last 
scene  in  Don  Juan.  [Mem. — Anticipate  a  sage  crit¬ 
icism  ou  this  scene — ^he's  a  good  judge  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.] 

Last  evening,  Mrs.  Hughes  sustained  Juliana  in 
the  Honey  Moon,  and  the  Countess  Alexina  in  Te- 
keli.  Business  prevented  our  attendance.  We  are 
told  the  performance  was  very  good  and  the  attenil 
ance  very  scanty 
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MR.  RANDOLPH. 

We  select  the  following  characteristic  sketch  of 
this  singular  personage  from  a  biographical  notice 
published  in  the  Providence  Literary  Cadet,  under 
the  head  of  "Portrait  of  the  Opposition.”  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  discover  that  the  same  fearless  spirit  pre¬ 
dominated  in  his  earliest  career  j  though  his  subse¬ 
quent  course  has  been  tinctured  with  more  political 
animosity  than  we  could  wish  to  meet  with  in  the 
character  of  an  American  Senator. 

“  Mr.  R.^ndolph  is  now  about  fift^  years  of  age; 
his  person,  though  far  from  being  inelegant,  e.x- 
hibits  an  emaciated  and  sickly  aspect,  and  very 
naturally  strikes  the  observer  with  a  degree  of  cu¬ 
riosity,  and  arrests  the  attention  of  those  who  chance 
to  behold  him.  He  is  about  six  feet  high;  his  com¬ 
plexion  is  sallow,  and  when  we  last  saw  him,  he 
wore  his  hair  long,  and  tied  near  his  head  with  a 
piece  of  leather.  In  his  attire,  he  is  generally  uni¬ 
form  and  tasteful.  In  his  manners,  when  he  pleases 
to  be  so,  he  is  easy  and  gentlemanly,  and  as  a  public 
speaker,  he  probably  exhibits  more  ease  and  grace¬ 
fulness  of  action  than  any  man  who  has  appeared  on 
the  floor  of  the  National  Council  Chamber.  His 
voice  is  shrill  and  full-toned,  over  which  he  has  the 
most  perfect  controul;  but  when  speaking,  be  keeps 
on  an  even  course,  neither  raising  or  falling  the  keys 
of  his  voice.  His  articulation  is  distinct,  even  and 
correct,  and  so  moderate  and  precise,  that  an  indif¬ 
ferent  writer,  can  report  his  speeches  with  the  ut¬ 
most  ease.  He  commenced  public  life  at  an  early 
age,  when  his  appearance  induced  a  belief  that  he 
had  not  arrived  to  the  number  of  years  required  by 
the  Constitution  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  Congress, 
and  on  administering  to  him  the  usual  oath,  the 
Speaker  thought  proper  to  inquire  of  him  his  age,! 
when  he  very  pertinently  replied,  ‘  Ask  my  con¬ 
stituents,  Sir.’  ” 
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AN  OLD  STORY. 

Mankind  believe  or  disbelieve  according  to  their 
habits;  that,  which  appears  impossible  to  one,  cre¬ 
ates  wonder  that  any  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  it 
by  another.  The  most  extravagant  flights  of  imag¬ 
ination  would  find  credit  sooner  than  a  very  common 
operation  of  nature,  when  related  to  some  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  this  globe;  who 
judging  from  their  own  habits,  and  confined  in  their 
own  means  of  infonnation  and  experience,  conceive 
it  to  be  utterly  impossible,  while  as  many,  or  more, 
are  as  much  astonished  at  its  being  doubted.  The 
circumstance  alluded  to  is  frost,  which,  to  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone ,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  is  so  completeley  unknown  that  it  would 
require  much  ingenuity  to  invent  a  tale  which  they 
would  have  more  difficulty  in  believing,  than  that  of 
water,  or  large  rivers,  becoming  so  solid  u  to  admit 
of  men  and  beasts  to  travel  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  sinking  or  even  wetting  their  feet. 
Hy  way  of  illustrating  this  fact,  permit  me,  courte¬ 
ous  reader  to  tell  you  a  sailor’s  story. 

A  sailor,  who  had  been  many  years  absent  from 
his  mother,  who  lived  in  an  inland  county, returned 
to  his  native  village,  after  a  variety  of  voyages  to 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  was  heartily  welco¬ 
med  by  the  old  woman,  who  had  long  considered 
him  as  lost.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  «ld  lady,  be- 
canae  inquisitive,  and  desirous  to  learn  what  strange 
things  her  son  John  had  seen  unsn  the  mighty  deep. 
Amongst  a  variety  of  things  that  Jack  recollected, 
he  mentioned  bis  naving  frequently  seen  flying  fish. 

'  Stop  Johny,’  says  his  mother,  ‘  don’t  try  to  impose 
such  monstrous  impossibilities  on  me,  child:  for  in 
gi'od  truth  1  could  as  soon  believe  you  had  seen  fly¬ 
ing  cows;  for  cows,  you  know  John,  can  live  out  of 
the  water.  Therefore  tell  me  honestly  what  you 
have  seen  in  realitv,but  no  more  falsehoods  Johny.’ 

Jack  felt  himself  affronted;  and,  turning  his  quid 
about,  when  pressed  for  more  curious  information, 
he  said,  prefacing  it  with  an  oath,  mayhap,  mother, 
you  won’t  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  that,  casting 
our  anchor  once  in  the  Red  Sea,  it  was  with  difficul¬ 
ty  we  hove  it  up  again :  which  was  occasioned,  do 
you  see,  mother,  by  a  large  wheel  hanging  on  one 
cf  the  flukes  of  the  anchor.  It  appeared  a  strange 


old  Grecian  to  look  at,  so  we  hoisted  it  in,  and  our 
captain  do  ye  mind  me,  being  a  scholar,  overhauled 
him,  and  discovered  it  was  one  of  Pharaoh’s  chariot- 
wheels,  when  he  was  capsized  in  the  Red  sea.  This 
suited  the  meridian  of  the  old  lady’s  understanding, 
'  ay,  ay,  Johny,’  cried  she,  ‘  1  can  believe  this,  for 
we  read  of  it  in  the  bible,  but  never  talk  to  me  of 
flying  fish.  IHarriott. 

The  Frenchman  ani>  the  pigs.  A  French¬ 
man  one  day  seeing  a  sow  and  a  litter  of  pigs,  stood 
for  some  time  admiring  them,  till  he  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  popping  one  under  his  coat  and  running 
off  with  it.  This  he  attempted,  but  was  pursued  by 
the  ostler,  who  overtook  and  seized  him  with  the 
pig  in  his  possession.  He  was  taken  to  Bowatreet 
and  fully  committed.  When  the  trial  came  on,  the 
circumstance  of  the  theft  being  clearly  proved,  be 
was  found  guilty,  and  asked  what  he  had  to  say  why 
sentence  should  not  be  passed  1  "  Me  lor,  I  vil  truble 
your  attendee  two  tree  vord  vat  I  sal  say.  I  French 
gentleman — I  no  understand  vat  you  call  de  tief  in 
dis  country  Mais  I  vil  tell  you  tout  d’affair,  and 
you  vil  find  dat  1  am  innocent.  Me  lor,  I  never  tef 
a  pig  in  mv  life  time.”  "  Why  it  was  found  upon 
you.”  “  Oh,  certainly,  but  I  t^e  him  vid  his  own 
consent.”  “  How  do  you  mean!”  “  Vy,  ven  I  vas 
see  de  mamma  pig,  and  Ais  childrens,  I  vas  very 
much  in  love  vid  him;  and  dis  little  pip,  I  look  in 
his  face,  I  say,  vou  pretty  little  fellow,  vil  you  come 
live  with  me  for  one  month!  He  says,  a  week!  a 
week!  So  I  have  taken  him  for  a  week,  that’s  all.” 

Charles  II.  A  person  of  Very  mean  abilities 
and  appearance,  having  an  ambition  to  be  knighted 
his  money  prevailed  on  some  of  the  courtiers  to  so¬ 
licit  that  hiVOT  for  him  from  the  King,  who  could 
scarce  ever  refuse  any  thing  to  a  man  he  liked,  par-j 
ticularlv  if  it  was  mentioned  over  a  bottle.  Next 
day,  when  the  person  for  whom  the  honor  was  in¬ 
tended  went  through  the  ceremony,  his  conscious¬ 
ness  of  not  deserving  it,  made  him  kneel  at  too  great 
a  distance;  upon  which  the  King  cried  out,  *  come, 
come,  sir,  be  collected;  ’tia  I,  not  you  to  whom  the 
shame  belongs.’ 

Improve.ment  of  the  shower  bath.  A  lady 
who  had  been  for  a  long  time  severely  ill,  was  re¬ 
commended  by  the  late  Dr.  Bailie,  to  use  the  shower 
bath.  On  her  recovery,  she  was  one  day  detailing 
to  a  friend,  the  good  eflfec  which  had  resulted  from 
her  having  adopted  the  advice  of  the  worthy  Doctor, 
to  which  she  imputed  her  rapid'  recovery.  *  I  am 
delighted,  my  dear,’  said  her  friend,  ‘  that  you  found 
it  succeeded;  I  tried  it  once,  but  found  the  shock  of 
the  falling  water  too  great  for  me.’  '  l^a !  my  dear,’ 
replied  the  other,  ‘  so  should  I  too,  if  I  suffered  the 
water  to  come  upon  me,  but  I  always  go  into  the 
bath  with  an  umbrella.’ 

The  letter  W. — I  wonder  that  it  never  struck 
the  discoverers  of  “  curious  coincidences  (a  pesti¬ 
lent  clam  by  the  way)  that  most  of  the  thitms  in 
which  men  chiefly  delight  begin  with  a  W.  'There 
are  women,  wit,  svine  and  wisdom;  an  alliteration 
of  good  things  not  to  be  surpassed.  Again  observe 
how  the  ladies  have  got  the  W.  among  them  in  their 
various  relation — woman,  wife  widow;  they  escape 
it  only  in  thhe  state  of  ra^,  but  the  cockney  would 
reach  them  here  by  giving  the  W  to  virgin. 

”  It  w'as  lattly”  say  on  'Thursday  evening  last, 
soon  after  the  alarm  of  fire,  that  the  original  Logic 
met  an  Irish  gentleman  and  accosted  him  thus: 

“  Have  you  been  at  the  fire”!  “  No”  was  his  an¬ 
swer,  “  /  ruvtr  GO  neer  a  jire  unless  it's  elost  by  mt.” 

Elegant  compliment  from  an  olo  man. 
When  Fontenelle  was  ninety-seven  years  of  age, 
he  happened  to  be  in  comply  with  the  then  young 
and  beautiful  Madame  llelvetius,  who  bad  been 
married  but  a  few  weeks.  FontenelTe  was  alwa3rs 
a  great  admirer  of  beauty,  and  he  had  been  paying 
the  bride  many  compliments,  as  refined  as  they  were 
gallant.  When  the  guests  were  sitting  down  to  ta¬ 
ble,  however,  he  passed  her,  and  set  himself  down 
without  perceiving  her.  “  tiee,  now,”  said  Madame 
Helvetius,  “  what  dependence  is  to  be  put  in  all  your 
fine  speeches;  vou  pass  on  before  me,  without  even 
looking  at  me!”  “  Madame,”  said  the  gallant  old 
man,  “  if  I  had  stopped  to  look  at  yon,  I  could  never 
have  passed  on” 
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The  vipfino  man.  It  happened  one  morning, 
whilst  doctor  Busby  was  at  his  desk,  hearing  a  clasa, 
that  a  stone  came  suddenlv  through  window,  and 
fell  very  near  him;  on  whico,  knowing  that  some  of 
the  bovs  were  without,  despatched  two  of  the  larger 
boys  of  the  class  he  was  hearing  to  bring  in  the  cul 
prit,  for  whom  he,  in  the  mean  time,  look  out  his 
instrument  of  flagella|jon. 

The  boys  being,  however,  unwilling  to  bring  in 
their  offending  comrade,  who  was  soon  discovand. 
they  laid  their  banda  upon  n  meagre  looking  FweB 
man,  who  happened  to  pern  bw  at  the  lime,  they 
brought  him  in,  and  accuend  lim  of  the  trespam, 
upon  which,  without  hearing  whsthc  had  to  say  for 
hunself,tbe  doctor  aaid,  “  Take  him  up;”  and  gave 
him  just  such  a  flogging  as  he  would  one  of  his  own 
boys.  The  Fmnchman,  thinking  it  in  vain  to  show 
his  resentment  for  the  unerpect^  chastisement  be 
bad  received  to  a  master  surrounded  by  his  scholars, 
and  exposed  tc  their  bootings,  indignantly  retreated, 
but  at  the  first  coffee-house  he  came  to,  stopped, 
wrote  the  doctor  a  challenge,  and  sent  it  by  a  porter 
Having  read  this  killsf-dosue,  he  ordered  in  the  mes- 
'senger,on  whose  appearance,  says  the  doctor  again, 
“  Take  him  up,”  and  served  him  exactly  aa  ha  bad 
done  his  employer.  It  was  now  the  porter's  turn  to 
b :  wrathful,  who  returned  growling  and  swearing 
that  the  Frenchman  should  make  him  fiiU  amends  for 
the  treatment  he  had  exposed  him  to;  from  whom, 
however,  all  the  redren  he  got  waa  a  s^ig  of  the 
shoulders,  aceorapanied  with  the  exclamation,  “  Ah, 
sure  he  be  de  dipping  man ;  be  oip  me,  vip  you,  and 
eipall  de  world.” 

One  of  the  Historians  of  the  Revolution  records 
an  excellent  Anecdote' — Previous  to  the  treason  of 
Aenolo,  desertions  from  the  American  army  ware 
very  numerous ;  but  for  six  months  afrer  his  Apoo- 
tacy,  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  the  American  col¬ 
ours. 

Expensive  honor.  Sir  George  Rampfyide  de¬ 
clined  a  few  weeks  since  the  honor  of  representing 
Exeter  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 
was  proffered  him,  with  an  intimation  which  spoke 
volumes — that  the  distinction  wac  a  little  teo  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  it  had  coat  his  frther  above  iCdO,000. 

Chinese  Wall.  'The  great  wall  that  bounds 
China  on  the  north,  separating  it  from  Tartary,  is  Urn 
most  enormous  fabric  in  the  world.  It  is  about  idOO 
miUn  in  length,  3d  feet  high  on  the  plain,  and  from 
Id  to  20,  when  carried  over  rocka  and  elevated 
grounds.  The  top  is  paved  with  flat  stones,  and  is 
of  such  breadth  in  many  places,  that  six  horsemen 
can  ride  abreast  upon  it.  In  the  plains  it  hat  large 
projecting  towers  at  the  distance  of  a  bow.ehot  from 
each  other.  The  founAtion  consists  of  large  square 
stones  laid  in  mortar ;  but  the  rest  of  it  resembles  the 
wall  of  Pekin,  and  m  composed  of  an  enrtbsa 
mound,  cased  on  each  aide  with  brick  or  stone.  To- 
irards  the  western  extremity,  however,  it  m  merely 
a  mound  of  earth,  very  defective  invarievaplacee. 

'The  date  of  this  great  fortification  is  net  well  as 
certained,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  compisied  about 
21 4  yeara  before  tlie  Christian  era.  Itbsrinaat  itaens 
tern  extremity  with  a  strong  bulwark,  or  a  large 
pile  of  stone,  raised  in  the  Yellow  sen,a^  proceed 
westward  till  it  terminatm  near  the  chy  of  Kin,  eo 
the  Hoang-Ho,  in  the  impamible  monntatos  tad 
sandy  deserts,  which  begin  from  that  paint  to  covet 
the  western  frontiers,  it  b  carried  acrom  rivers, 
valleys,  marshes,  and  over  the  top  of  tbs  highoat 
mountains  without  a  single  interruption  in  its  eonrse, 
except  ^  a  ridge  of  inacecsribla  meuntaias,  near  the. 
eity  of  Soon,  to  which  it  b  cloaelv  united  on  each 
side,  and  by  the  river  Heang-Ho,  which  pemea 
through  it  in  its  program  to  the  sen:  while  riven  at 
smaller  size  find  a  psemge  by  saesns  of  arches  Itkr 
those  of  a  bridge,  witboet  breaking  the  line  ot 
building 

It  has  been  computed  that  thb  cnoramus  frbrie,  is 
eluding  the  earthen  part  of  the  mound,  would  furnbk 
materiab  tufficioDt  to  surround  the  eartiL  in  twe  of 
its  great  circles,  stith  two  trails,  es'h  n  tlum  tiz 
feet  high  and  two  thick.  It  has  also  bees  further 
calculated,  that  all  the  henssi  in  Great  Hrdam, 
posing  them  to  amount  to  the  niuibef  of  l^OO^UO, 
and  average  2000  cubic  feet  of  mseenry,  would  no* 
be  equivalent  to  the  solid  cootOBtl  of  Uui  iaaeaer 
b'iilding  * 
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w^rds  confessed  that  he  understood  the  prince  or 
governor  had  heard  of  liis  w\?'.ih,  and  wv.s  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  a  sh  ire;  but  that  he, as  he  well  kiicv^ 
that  torture  would  be  applied  to  extort  it  from  him. 
had  detrnniued  te  habituate  himself  to  endure  pain, 
that  he  muht  be  ihle  to  resi-t  the  threateitcd  unjust 
demands,  even  if  e.i-orceu  by  blows,  lie  had  now, 
he  said,  brought  hnn.^clf  to  bear  a  thousand  blows 
with  a  stick:  and  as  he  was  able  to  counterfeit  gre^-t 
exhaustion,  he  hoped  to  be  :.bie  to  be.ir  as  rn  iny 
blows  as  tney  wouiil  venture  to  give  him,  short  of 
occasioning  his  death,  without  coiicecding  any  of  his 
money  to  them. 


PERSIAN  STOUV  ' 

The  Emperor  of  Persia  being  one  day  at  a  win¬ 
dow  in  Lis  palace  which  overlooked  the  city  of  Rag- 
dad.  observed  two  o(  his  subjects  who  begged  alms, 
one  of  them  exclaimed:  “Happy  is  he  to  whom 
God  has  been  good:”  at  the  same  time,  the  other  rais¬ 
ing  his  voice  cried,  “  Happy  is  he  whom  the  Calitf 
notices  with  pity.” 

These  remarks  were  made  in  the  hearing  of  this 
great  monarch,  who  immediately  ordered  that  a  loaf 
of  white  bread  shouid  be  given  to  him  who  had  in¬ 
voked  the  calif’s  pity  and  a  brown  loaf  to  him  who 
had  put  liis  confidence  in  God.  The  white  loaf  was 
very  small,  and  he  to  whom  it  was  given  could  nut 
see  without  envy,  Ihc  brown  loaf  of  his  comrade, 
which  was  four  times  as  large.  He  proposed  an  ex¬ 
change;  and  being  mutually  iiicline<l  to  accomo¬ 
date,  they  did  so,  and  each  Tcturned  to  his  own 
abode. 

The  possessor  of  the  brown  loaf  laughed  within 
himself  at  the  folly  of  the  other,  but  what  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  latter  on  breaking  his  white  loaf, 
which  he  had  received  merely  to  please  bis  compan¬ 
ion,  to  find  one  hundred  sequins  of  gold  which  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  continue  in  the  love  of  God,  and  retire 
from  his  miserable  occupation. 

The  next  day  he  who  had  received  of  the  emperor 
the  white  loaf,  found  himself  under  the  same  win¬ 
dow,  and  not  being  willing  again  to  receive  so  small 
a  portion  of  bread,  cried  with  all  his  force.  “  Hap¬ 
py  is  he  to  whom  God  has  been  good.”  The  califf, 
who  was  present,  was  very  much  surprised,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  de¬ 
manded  of  him  the  reason  why  he  addressed  him¬ 
self  this  lime  to  God  in  preference  to  him,  as  he  had 
done  the  day  before,  and  what  he  had  done  with  his 
white  loaf?  ‘  My  Lord,’  said  the  beggar,  ‘  I  have  ex¬ 
changed  with  my  companion,  to  whom  God  had  gi¬ 
ven  more  than  myself.”  The  calilf  could  not  hedp 
raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  blessing  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence.  ‘  it  is  well,’  said  he,  ‘  to  gain  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  princes,  and  men  of  rank  but  he  who  places 
his  confidence  in  God  alone  always  makes  the  best 
choice.’  Then  having  given  one  hundred  sequins 
of  gold  to  this  poor  man,  he  sent  him  home  contented. 


Effects  of  Gaming.  The  ifatuatiou  of  gam¬ 
ing  was  never  more  glaringly  exemplified  than  in 
Mr.  Porter,  who  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  lost 
one  of  the  best  estates  in  the  county  of  Northumber¬ 
land.  I 

The  last  night  of  his  career,  when  he  had  just 
perfected  the  wicked  work,  and  was  stepping  down 
stairs  to  throw  himself  into  his  carriage,  which  wai¬ 
ted  at  the  door  of  a  well  known  house,  he  suddenly 
went  back  into  the  room  where  his  friends  were  as¬ 
sembled,  and  insisted  that  the  person  he  had  been 
playing  with  should  give  him  one  chance  of  recov¬ 
ery,  or  fight  him!  His  rational  proposition  was  this; 
that  his  carriage,  the  trinkets  and  loose  money  in 
his  pockets,  his  town-house,  plate  and  furniture, 
should  be  valued  iu  a  lump  at  a  certain  sum,  and 
be  thrown  for  a  single  cao>t.  No  persuasions  could 
prevail  on  him  to  depart  from  his  purpose.  He 
threw,  and  conducted  tbe  winner  to  the  door,  told  his 
coachman  that  was  his  master  and  heroically  marcli- 
ed  forth,  without  house,  home,  or  any  creditable 
source  of  support.  He  retired  to  obscure  lodgings  in 
a  cheap  part  of  the  town,  subsisting  partly  on 
charity,  sometimes  acting  as  a  substitute  fora  marker 
at  a  billiard-table,  and  occasionally  as  a  helper  at  a 
Irvery-stable.  In  this  miserable  condition,  with  na¬ 
kedness  and  famine  staring  him  in  the  face, 
exposed  to  the  taunts  and  insults  of  those  whom  he 
had  supported,  he  was  recognized  by  an  old  friend, 
vrbo  gave  him  ton  guineas  to  purchase  necessaries. 


He  expi  nded  five  in  protuiring  decent  apparel. 
IVith  the  rem  uning  five  he  repaired  to  a  common 
£;hmn'''-houiie,  and  increased  them  to  fifty,  llethen 

dju'.iriicd  to  White’s,  sat  down  with  his  former  asso¬ 
ciates  and  \von  twenty  (Aousaitd  pounds.  Returning 
th«  next  night,  he  lost  it  all;  and  after  subsisting 
many  years  in  abject  and  sordid  I'enury,  died  a  rag¬ 
ged  beggar  at  a  penny  lodging-house  in  St.  Giles. 

THE  SSaRITCIR. 
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THE  GREEKS. 

The  capture  of  Missolonghi  has  excited  much  in¬ 
terest  among  the  friends  of  humanity  in  every  quar¬ 
ter;  and  yet  that  interest  will  be  permitted  to  gallop 
into  oblivion  upon  a  paltry  ejaculation,  something 
like — “  Alas,  Pnor  y'orick!"  The  fact  is,  that  Chris 
tianity  and  humanity,  with  governments  at  least,  are 
merely  names;  they  are  much  talked  of  but  not  un¬ 
derstood.  A  cold-hearted  policy  governs  all;  ask 
any  one  the  meaning  of  Christianity,  and  ten  to  one 
he  will  answer  you,  unless  his  words  belie  his  actions, 
that  it  consists  in  self-interest,  dogmatical  disputa¬ 
tions,  and  hypocrisy.  In  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  one  thanks  Gud  that  he  was  born  a  Ihrotes- 
tant,  another,  for  being  educated  a  Catholic;  and 
yet  neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic  would  give  a 
fig  to  help  Greece.  The  French  public  are  said  to 
be  weeping  over  the  fortunes  of  ill-fated  Greece, 
and  yet  the  government  is  inactive,  and  suffers  its 
subjects  to  lead  on  the  turbaned  hosts  and  wave  the 
crescent  victoriously  over  the  ruins  of  the  cross. 
The  puerile  autocrat  of  the  Russias,  rises  upon  the 
te  deums  of  his  subjects  to  the  uppermost  heaven; 
and  yet  he  looks  calmly  on  and  sees  the  fathers  of 
the  church  he  professes  to  cherish  burnt  at  the  stakt , 
and  its  disciples  falling  by  thousands  beneath  the 
arm  of  the  barbarian,  when  his  mere  utterance  of  n 
word  might  hurl  their  enemies  to  perdition.  Ku' 
this  species  of  humanity  is  held  in  high  estimation 
now-a-days. 

ALBANY  THEATRE. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  cor¬ 
rect,  we  are  pained  for  having  committed  an  error. 
Under  such  feelings  we  state  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  mention  in  our  la.st  number  of  Mr.  Barrett’s 
having  had  unlimited  controul  over  the  destinies  of 
the  Theatre  during  the  winter  season,  was  incorrect. 
We  have  been  assured  by  that  gentleman  that  he  it 
not  in  the  least  answerable  for  any  popular  or  un¬ 
popular  course  which  may  have  been  pursued  b\ 
that  establishment,  until  within  a  very  few  wcekr 
past. 

Having  thus  did  homage  to  the  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice,  w<^beg  leave  to  observe  that  we  do  not  consider 
the  right  we  have  assumed  of  scanning  with  free¬ 
dom  and  impartiality,  the  actions  of  the  manager, 
as  in  any  degree  forfeited  or  relinquiahcd.  A  desire 
to  rid  the  establishment,  if  possible,  of  some  of  the 
loathsome  vices  w  itli  which  it  apjoeared  to  us  to  be 
shackled,  dictated  our  first  animadversions  upon  the 
Theatre:  the  same  feeling  has  accompanied  us  thus 
far,  and  shall  continue  to  influence  us  in  all  our  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  same  subject  for  the  future.  We 
would  indeed  be  unworthy  of  the  station  we  have 
undertaken  to  fill,  if  we  suffered  every  idle  blast  of 
per>;onal  displeasure  or  vulgar  prejudice  to  drive  us 
from  a  course  of  conscious  rectitude,  into  the  devious 
track  of  unreserved  and  inconsistent  flattery.  There 
are  some  who  are  ever  ready  to  puff  every  thing,  to 
the  -utmost  of  their  short-sighted  abilities,  provided 
they  receive  even  the  semblance  of  reward;  biil  let 
them  proceed  in  their  dirty  work — we  envy  them 
not  the  credit  of  having  succeeded; — though  it 


should  amount  to  a  nod  at  the  Recess,  or  the  free 
dom  of  the  house,  it  is  all  the  same  with  us. 

As  it  regards  our  remarks  upon  scenic  representa 
;  tioni,  while  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  wholly  con 
tradict  the  opinion  that  our  citizens  have  less  relish 
for  the  legitimate  drama  than  fur  these  bastard  ofl- 
springs  of  ghostly  brains;  we  must  say,  that  we  arc 
still  less  disposed  to  com  tenance  tbe  conduct  of  men 
in  whatever  capacity  they  may  act,  whose  aim  is  to 
continue  a  taste  so  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  For  some  years  previous  to  the  erection  of 
tlie  present  establishment,  this  city  was  infested 
with  strolling  players;  and  although  some  few  good 
actors  visited  us,  yet  the  majority  were  ranting  pal- 
troons, — the  disciples  of  afi'cctati  n  and  ignorance, 
— who  drawled  out  monosyllables  into  pollysylla- 
bles — without  the  capacity  to  give  language  its  ap 
propriate  emphasis  and  diction, — and  whether  the 
piece  was  tragic  or  comic,  invariably  introducing  tbe 
same  Merry-Andrew  grin  and  gesture.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  if  our  citizens  manifest  a  dis 
taste  for  dramatic  representations;  and  that  those 
who  still  sup|)urt  them,  should  countenance  such 
plays  as  yield  more  immediate  pleasure  by  a  gratifi 
nation  of  the  senses,  till  the  mist  which  overhangs 
the  mind  shall  be  dispelled  by  the  superior  force  of 
intellectual  light. 

We  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  asserting,  (and  we 
derive  our  infurtualion  from  sources  not  to  be  doubt 
i  d,)  that  the  present  scale  of  prices  is  very  unpopu¬ 
lar; — that  such  men  as  compose  the  soul  of  society, 
look  upon  the  distinction  in  a  proper  light,  ami  refuse 
to  encourage  it.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  six  years 
old  in  the  scribbling  world,  appears  to  stand  alone 
in  the  aflirmative. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  evetungs  were  occupieit 
with  The  Tampire  and  Don  Juan — two  puerile  pro 
diictions,  just  worthy  of  each  other’s  company.  We 
have  already  given  our  ideas  of  The  Vampire.  Don 
Juan  is  composed  of  numberless  antic  tricks,  which 
possess  a  liberal  share  of  lasciviousneRi.  This  last 
play  must  have  been  very  pleasing  to  our  cousin  of 
the  Microscope;  particularly  as  it  furnished  a  very 
interesting  inside  view  of  the  infernal  regions. — 
Must  ask  him  next  time  we  see  him  if  it 
didn’t  remind  him  of  Home,  sweet  Home!] 

On  Wednesday  evening  was  presented  Diniond’s 
musical  play  of  the  Foundling  of  the  Forest,  and 
Aladdin.  Mrs.  Hughes,  in  the  character  of  the  Un¬ 
known  Female,  displayed  her  powers  to  better  ad- 
vant.age  than  on  any  former  accasion:  indeed,  it 
.vouhl  have  been  difficult  fur  any  one  to  have  per¬ 
sonated  the  character  in  better  style.  Every  look 
and  every  gesture  was  appropriate;  and  every  wonl 
was  uttered  in  a  proper  tone,  with  a  clear  and  correct 
emphasis.  Barrett,  in  the  character  of  Count  dc 
V'almont,  was  very  good,  hut  nothing  e.\traQ|diiiary. 
Bernard’s  Florian  did  him  credit. 

On  Thursday  evening  The  Rivals  and  Don  Juan 
went  off  uncommonly  well.  Faulkner  was  the  real 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  The  bouse  w  as  well  filled, 
at  the  expense  of  two  or  three  individuals.  Saw  our 
cousin  of  the  Microscope  there,  eyeing  the  damsels 
through  his  brass  mounted  quizzing  glass.  [Has  it 
mounted  on  brass  to  bolster  up  his  extreme  modesty.] 
Observed  tliat  he  was  much  interested  with  the  last 
scene  in  Don  Juan.  {Mem. — Anticipate  a  sage  crit¬ 
icism  on  this  scene — he’s  a  good  judge  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.] 

Last  evening,  Mrs.  Hughes  sustained  Juliana  in 
the  Honey  Moon,  and  the  Countess  Alexina  in  Te- 
Kusinxss  prevented  our  attendance.  We  are 
told  the  performance  was  very  good  wd  the  attend¬ 
ance  very  scanty. 
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MR.  RANDOLPH. 

We  select  the  following  characteristic  sketch  of 
this  singular  personage  from  a  biographical  notice 
published  in  the  Providence  Literary  Cadet,  under 
the  head  of  Portrait  of  the  Opposition.**  Our  read¬ 
ers  will  discover  that  the  same  fearless  spirit  pre¬ 
dominated  in  his  earliest  career;  though  his  subse¬ 
quent  course  has  been  tinctured  with  more  political 
animosity  than  we  could  wish  to  meet  with  in  the 
character  of  an  American  Senator. 

“  Mr.  R.\ndolph  is  now  about  fifty  years  of  age; 
his  person,  though  far  from  being  inelegant,  ex¬ 
hibits  an  emaciated  and  sickly  aspect,  and  very 
naturally  strikes  the  observer  with  a  degree  of  cu¬ 
riosity,  and  arrests  the  attention  of  those  who  chance  j 
to  behold  him.  He  is  about  six  feet  high;  his  com¬ 
plexion  is  sallow,  and  when  we  last  saw  him,  he 
wore  his  hair  long,  and  tied  near  his  head  with  a 
piece  of  leather.  In  his  attire,  he  is  generally  uni¬ 
form  and  tasteful.  In  his  manners,  when  he  pleases 
to  be  so,  he  is  easy  and  gentlemanly,  and  as  a  public 
speaker,  he  probably  exhibits  more  ease  and  grace¬ 
fulness  of  action  than  any  man  who  has  appeared  on 
the  floor  of  the  National  Council  Chamber.  His 
voice  is  shrill  and  full-toned,  over  which  he  has  the 
most  perfect  controul;  but  when  speaking,  he  keeps 
on  an  even  course,  neither  raising  or  falling  the  keys 
of  his  voice.  His  articulation  is  distinct,  even  and 
correct,  and  so  moderate  and  precise,  that  an  indif¬ 
ferent  writer,  can  report  his  speeches  with  the  ut¬ 
most  ease,  lie  commenced  public  life  at  an  early 
age,  when  his  appearance  in4uced  a  belief  that  he 
had  not  arrived  to  the  number  of  years  required  by 
the  Constitution  to  entitle  him  to  a  scat  in  Congress, 
and  on  administering  to  him  the  usual  oath,  the 
Speaker  thought  proper  to  inquire  of  him  his  age, 
when«he  very  pertinently  replied,  ‘  Ask  my  con¬ 
stituents,  Sir.’  ** 
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AN  OLD  STORY. 

Mankind  believe  or  disbelieve  according  to  their  j 
habits;  that,  which  appears  impossible  to  one,  cre¬ 
ates  wonder  that  any  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  it 
by  another.  The  most  extravagant  flights  of  imag¬ 
ination  would  find  credit  sooner  than  a  very  common 
operation  of  nature,  when  related  to  some  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  this  globe;  who 
judging  from  their  own  habits,  and  confined  intheir 
own  means  of  information  and  experience,  conceive 
it  to  be  utterly  impossible,  while  as  many,  or  more, 
arc  as  much  astonished  at  its  being  doubted.  The 
circumstance  alluded  to  is  frost,  which,  to  millions 
of  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
\merica,  is  so  complctclcy  unknown  that  it  would 
require  much  ingenuity  to  invent  a  tale  which  they 
would  have  more  difficulty  in  believing,  than  that  of 
water,  or  large  rivers,  becoming  so  solid  as  to  admit 
of  men  and  beasts  to  travel  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  without  sinking  or  even  wetting  their  feet. 
By  way  of  illustrating  this  fact,  permit  me,courte- 

•  >us  reader  to  tell  you  a  sailor’s  story. 

A  sailor,  who  had  been  many  years  absent  from 
his  mother,  who  lived  in  an  inland  county,  returned 
to  his  native  village,  after  a  variety  of  voyages  to 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  was  heartily  welco¬ 
med  by  the  o’d  woman,  who  had  long  considered 
him  as  lost.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  old  lady,  be¬ 
came  inqiiiidtive,  and  desirous  to  learn  what  strange 
things  her  son  John  had  seen  upon  the  mighty  deep. 
.Vmongst  a  variety  of  things  that  Jack  recollected, 
he  mentioned  his  having  frequently  seen  flying  fish. 

•  Stop  Johny,’  says  his  mother,  ‘  don’t  try  to  impose 
such  monstrous  impossibilities  on  me,  child;  for  in 
good  truth  I  could  as  soon  believe  you  had  seen  fly¬ 
ing  cows;  for  cows,  you  know  John,  can  live  out  of 
I  he  water.  Therefore  tell  me  honestly  what  you 
have  seen  in  reality,  but  no  more  falsehoods  Johny.’ 

Jack  felt  himself  affronted;  and,  turning  his  <juid 
.ibout,  when  pressed  for  more  curious  information, 
he  said,  prefacing  it  withan  oath,  mayhap,  mother, 
you  won’t  believe  me,  when  1  tell  you  that,  casting 
our  anchor  once  in  the  Red  Sea,  it  was  with  difficul¬ 
ty  we  hove  it  up  again;  which  was  occasioned,  do 
you  see,  mother,  by  a  large  wheel  hanging  on  one 
t  f  the  flukes  of  tile  anchor.  It  appeared  a  strange 


dd  Grecian  to  look  at,  so  we  hoisted  it  in,  and  our 
captain  do  ye  mind  me,  being  a  scholar,  overhaulcth 
!iim,  and  discovered  it  was  one  of  Pharaoh’s  chariot- 
wheels,  when  he  was  capsized  in  the  Red  sea.  This 
suited  the  meridian  of  the  old  lady’s  understanding, 

‘  ay,  ay,  Johny,’  cried  she,  ‘  I  can  believe  this,  for 
we  read  of  it  in  the  bible,  but  never  talk  to  me  of 
flying  fish.  .  [Jlarriott. 

The  Frenchman  and  the  pigs.  A  French¬ 
man  one  day  seeing  a  sow  and  a  litter  of  pigs,  stood 
for  some, time  admiring  them,  till  he  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  popping  one  under  his  coat  and  running 
off  with  it.  This  he  attempted,  but  was  pursued  by 
the  ostler,  who  overtook  and  seized  him  w  ith  the 
pig  in  his  possession.  He  was  taken  to  Bowstreet 

land  fully  committed.  When  the  trial  came  on,  the 

I  circumstance  of  the  theft  being  clearly  proved,  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  asked  what  he  had  to  say  why 
sentence  should  not  be  passed?  “  Me  lor,  1  vil  truble 
your  attendez  two  tree  vord  vat  I  sal  say.  I  French 
gentleman — 1  no  understand  vat  you  call  de  tief  in 
dis  country  Mais  I  vil  tell  you  tout  d’affair,  and 
you  vil  find  dat  I  am  innocent.  Me  lor,  I  never  tef 
a  pig  in  mv  life  time.”  “  Why  it  was  found  upon 
you.”  “  Oh,  certainly,  but  I  take  him  vid  his  own 
consent.”  ”  How  do  you  mean?”  “  Vy,  ven  I  vas 
see  de  mamma  pig,  and  his  childrens,  I  vas  very 
much  in  love  vid  him;  and  dis  little  pip,  I  look  in 
his  face,  I  say,  you  pretty  little  fellow,  vil  you  come 
live  with  me  tor  one  month?  He  says,  a  week!  a 
week!  So  I  have  taken  him  for  a  week,  that’s  all.” 

Charles  II.  A  person  of  very  mean  abilities 
and  appearance,  having  an  ambition  to  be  knighted 
his  money  prevailed  on  some  of  the  courtiers  to  so¬ 
licit  that  favor  for  him  from  the  King,  who  could 
scarce  ever  refuse  any  thing  to  a  man  he  liked,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  was  mentioned  over  a  bottle.  Next 
day,  wnen  the  person  for  whom  the  honor  was  in¬ 
tended  went  through  the  ceremony,  his  conscious¬ 
ness  of  not  deserving  it,  made  him  kneel  at  t(X>  great 
a  distance;  upon  which  the  King  cried  out,  ‘  come, 
come,  sir,  be  collected;  ’tis  I,  not  you  to  whom  the 
shame  belongs.’ 

!  Improvement  OE  THE  SHOWER  D.ATH.  Alady 
who  had  been  for  a  long  time  severely  ill,  was  re¬ 
commended  by  the  late  Dr.  Bailie,  to  use  the  shower 
bath.  On  her  recovery,  she  was  one  day  detailing 
to  a  friend,  the  good  efl'ec  which  had  resulted  from 
her  having  adopted  the  advice  of  the  w'orthy  Doctor, 
to  which  she  imputed  her  rapid  recovery.  '  I  am 
delighted,  my  dear,’  said  her  friend, '  that  you  found 
it  succeeded;  I  tried  it  once,  but  found  the  shock  of 
the  falling  water  too  great  for  me.’  ‘  La !  my  dear,’ 
replied  the  other,  ‘  so  should  I  too,  if  I  suffered  the 
water  to  come  upon  me,  but  I  always  go  into  the 
bath  with  an  umbrella.’ 

The  letter  VV'. — I  wonder  that  it  never  struck 
the  discoverers  of  “  curious  coincidences  (a  pesti¬ 
lent  class  by  the  way)  that  most  of  the  things  in 
which  men  chiefly  delight  begin  with  a  \V.  There 
are  women,  wit,  wine  and  wisdom;  an  alliteration 
of  good  things  not  to  be  surpassed.  Again  observe 
how  the  ladies  have  got  the  VV.  among  them  in  their 
various  relation — woman,  wife  widow;  they  escape 
it  only  in  tbhe  state  of  maid,  but  the  cockney  would 
reach  them  here  by  giving  the  W  to  virgin. 

“  It  was  lately**  say  on  Thursday  evening  last, 
soon  after  the  alarm  of  fire,  that  the  original  Logic 
met  an  Irish  gentleman  and  accosted  him  thus: 
“  Have  you  been  at  the  fire”?  ”  No”  was  his  an¬ 
swer,  ”  /  never  co  near  a  fire  unless'it’s  close  by  me.** 

Elegant  compliment  erom  an  old  .man. 
When  Fontenelle  was  ninety-seven  years  of  age, 
he  happened  to  be  in  company  with  the  then  young 
and  beautiful  Madame  Helvetius,  who  had  been 
married  but  a  few  weeks.  Fontenelle  was  always 
a  great  admirer  of  beauty,  and  he  had  been  paying 
the  bride  many  compliments,  as  refined  as  they  were 
gallant.  When  the  guests  were  sitting  down  to  t.i- 
ble,  however,  he  passed  her,  and  set  himself  do-A 
without  perceiving  her.  “  See,  now,”  said  Madame 
Helvetius,  “  what  dependence  is  to  be  put  in  all  your 
fine  sj)eeches;  you  pass  on  before  me,  without  even 
looking  at  me!”  ”  Madame,”  said  the  gallant  old 
man,  ”  if  I  had  stopped  to  look  at  you,  I  could  never  : 
have  passed  on.”  ' 


The  vipping  .man.  It  happened  one  morning, 
whilst  doctor  Busby  was  at  his  desk,  hearing  a  class, 
that  a  stone  came  suddenly  through  window,  and 
fell  very  near  him;  on  which,  knowing  that  some  of 
the  boys  were  w  ithoiit,  despatched  two  of  the  larger 
boys  of  the  class  he  was  hearing  to  bring  in  the  cul¬ 
prit,  for  whom  he,  in  the  mean  time,  took  out  his 
instrument  of  flagellation. 

The  boys  being,  however,  unwilling  to  bring  in 
their  offending  comrade,  who  was  soon  discovered 
they  laid  their  hands  upon  a  meagre  looking  French 
man,  who  happened  to  pass  by  at  the  time:  they 
brought  him  in,  and  accused  him  of  the  trespass, 
upon  which,  without  hearing  whathe  had  to  say  for 
himself,  the  doctor  said,  “  Take  him  up;”  and  gave 
him  just  such  a  flogging  as  he  would  one  of  bis  own 
boys.  The  Frenchman,  thinking  it  in  vain  to  show 
his  resentment  for  the  unexpected  chastisement  he 
had  received  to  a  master  surrounded  by  his  scholars, 
and  exposed  to  their  hootings,  indignantly  retreated, 
but  at  the  first  coflee-house  he  came  to,  stopped, 
wrote  the  doctor  a  challenge,  and  sent  it  by  a  porter 
Having  read  this  billet-doux,  ho  ordered  in  the  mes 
senger,  on  whose  appearance,  says  the  doctor  agair . 
”  Take  him  up,”  and  served  him  exactly  as  he  had 
done  his  employer.  It  was  now  the  porter’s  turn  to 
be  wrathful,  who  returned  growling  and  swearing 
that  the  Frenchman  should  make  him  full  amends  for 
the  treatment  he  had  exposed  him  to ;  from  whom, 
however,  all  the  redress  he  got  was  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  accompanied  with  the  exclamation,  “  Ah, 
sure  he  bede  vipping  tmu;  he  vip  me,  vip  you,  and 
vip  all  de  world.” 

One  of  the  Historians  of  the  Revolution  records 
an  excellent  Anecdote; — Previous  to  the  treason  of 
Arnold, desertions  from  the  American  army  were 
very  numerous;  but  for  six  months  after  bis  Apos- 
tacy,  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  the  American  col¬ 
ours. 

Expensive  tionor.  .Sir  George  Rampfylde  dC' 
dined  a  few  weeks  since  the  honor  of  representing 
Exeter  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which 
was  profl'ereJ  him,  with  an  intimation  which  spoker 
volumes — that  the  distinction  was  a  little  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  it  had  cost  his  father  above  £80,000. 

Chinese  Wall.  The  great  wall  that  bound* 
China  on  the  north,  separating  it  from  Tartary,  is  the 
most  enormous  fabric  in  the  world.  It  is  about  1.500 
miles  in  length,  30  feet  high  on  the  plain,  and  from 
15  to  20,  when  cartied  over  rocks  and  elevated 
grounds.  T.be  top  is  paved  with  flat  stones,  and  is 
of  such  breadth  in  many  places,  that  six  horsemen 
can  ride  abreast  upon  it.  In  the  plains  it  has  large 
projecting  towers  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-*hot  from 
each  other.  The  foundation  consists  of  large  square 
stones  laid  in  mortar ;  but  the  rest  of  it  resembles  the 
wall  of  Pekin,  and  is  composed  of  an  earthen 
mound,  cased  on  each  side  with  brick  or  stone.  To¬ 
wards  the  western  extremity,  however,  it  is  merely 
a  mound  of  earth,  very  defective  in  various  places. 

The  date  of  this  great  fortification  is  not  well  as¬ 
certained,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  completed  about 
21 4  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  begins  at  its  eas¬ 
tern  extremity  with  a  strong  bulwark,  or  a  large 
pile  of  stone,  raised  in  the  Yellow  sea,  and  proceeds 
westward  till  it  terminates  near  the  city  of  Kin,  on 
the  Hoang-Ho,  in  the  impassible  mountains  and 
sandy  deserts,  which  begin  from  that  point  to  cover 
the  western  frontiers.  It  is  carried  across  rivers, 
valleys,  marshes,  and  over  the  top  of  the  highest 
rnmintains  without  a  single  interruption  in  its  course, 
except  by  a  ridge  of  inaccessible  mountains,  near  the 
eity  of  Suen,  to  which  it  is  closely  united  on  each 
side,  and  by  the  river  Hoang-Ho,  which  passes 
through  it  in  its  progress  to  the  sea:  while  rivers  of 
smaller  size  find  a  passage  by  means  of  arches  like 
those  of  a  bridge,  without  breaking  the  line  of 
building. 

It  has  been  computed  that  this  enormous  fabric,  in¬ 
cluding  the  earthen  part  of  the  mound,  would  furnish 
materials  sufficient  to  surround  the  earth,  in  two  of 
its  great  circles,  with  two  walls,  each  of  them  six 
feet  high  and  two  thick.  It  has  also  been  further 
calculated,  that  all  the  houses  in  Great  Britain, sup¬ 
posing  them  to  amount  to  the  muaber  of  1,800,000. 
and  average  2000  cubic  feet  of  masonry,  would  not 
be  equivalent  to  the  solid  centeuts  of  this  immense 
I  building. 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;,  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


POSTRY. 


'I  HE  RAINBOW.  , 

The  fTening  was  glrrotis.  and  light  thru’  tht  tress 
Played  in  sunahine,  tlie  rain  drops,  the  birds,  nud  the  breeze; 
The  landscape,  I'utatrctchine,  in  loveliness  lay 
On  the  s;>  of  the  year  in  the  beauty  of  May . 

For  th  .'  queen  nf  the  spring,  as  she  passed  down  the  vale. 

Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the  gale; 

And  the  smile  ol  her  promise  gave  jov  to  the  hours. 

And  flush  in  her  footsteps  sprang  herbage  and  flovrers. 

The  .skies  like  a  banner  in  sunset  unrolled. 

O'er  the  srest  threw  their  splendour  of  azure  and  gold; 

But  one  cloud  at  a  distance  rose  dense  and  increased. 

Till  its  margin  of  black  touch'd  the  zenith  and  east . 

We  gazed  on  these  scenes,  while  around  us  they  glowed. 

When  a  vision  of  beauty  appeared  in  the  cloud; 

-'Twas  not  like  the  sun,  as  at  mid  day  we  view, 

Nor  the  moon  that  rolls  lightly  through  starlight  and  blue- 

Like  a  spirit  it  came  in  the  van  of  a  storm. 

And  the  eve  and  the  heart  hailed  its  beautiful  form ; 

For  it  looked  not  severe  like  an  angel  of  wrath. 

But  its  garments  of  brightness  illumed  its  dark  path. 

In  the  hues  of  its  graudeur  sublimely  it  stood, 

O’er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field  and,  the  wood; 

And  river,  field,  village,  and  woodland  crew  bright. 

As  conscious  they  gave  and  aflbrded  dodight. 

’Twas  the  bow  of  Omnipotence,  bent  in  His  hand 
Whose  grasp  at  creation  the  universe  spanned; 

'Twas  the  presence  of  tiod,  in  a  symbol  sublime. 

His  vow  from  the  flood  to  the  exile  of  time; 

Not  dreadful  as  when  in  a  whirlwind  he  pleads. 

When  storms  are  bis  eharrint,  and  lightening  his  steeds; 

The  black  cloud  of  vengeance  his  banner  unlurled. 

And  thunder  his  voice  to  a  guilt -stricken  world; 

In  the  breath  of  His  presence,  when  thousands  ezpire. 

And  sets  boil  with  fury,  and  .rocks  bum  with  fire. 

And  the  sword,  and  the  plague  spot,  with  death  strew  the  plain, 
And  vultures,  and  wolves,  are  the  graves  of  the  slain. 

Not  such  was  that  rainbow,  that  beautiful  one! 

Whose  arch  was  refraction,  its  key  stone — the  sun; 

A  pavilion  it  teemed,  with  a  Deity  graced. 

And  justice  and  mercy  met  there  and  eiubraccd- 

Awhila,  and  it  sweetly  bent  over  the  gloom. 

Like  love  o’er  a  death  couch,  or  hope  o’er  the  tomb; 

Then  left  the  dark  scene,  whence  it  slowly  retired, 

A«  love  had  just  vanished,  or  hope  had  expired. 

I  gazed  not  alone  on  that  source  of  my  song;  ' 

To  all  who  beheld  it  these  verses  belong;  I 

Its  pretence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord ! 

£acn  full  heart  expanded,  grew  warm  and  adored  | 

Like  a  visit — the  converse  of  friends — or  a  day,  I 

That  bow  from  sight  pasted  forever  away; 

Like  that  visit,  that  converse,  that  day,  to  my  heart, 

That  bow  from  remembrance  can  never  depart. 

'Tit  a  picture  in  memory,  distinctly  defined, 

With  the  strong  and  imperishing  colours  of  mind; 

.A  part  of  mv  being  beyond  my  contrnul. 

Beheld  on  that  cloud,  and  transcribed  on  my  soul.  [Lond-  Mag- 


THE  SOLDIER’S  GRAVE 

Hark  to  the  roll  of  the  muffled  drum! 

Hark  to  the  bugle’s  blast! 

Thev  tell  that  the  soldier’s  wart  are  done, 

That  this  march  is  the  soldier’s  last- 

Slowly  and  tadly  and  mournfully 
Move  on  the  men  of  might; 

.And  their  weapons  reversed  despondingly. 

Are  with  sable  weeds  bedight; 

The  polished  gleam  of  the  glittering  glaive 
Is  lost  those  weeds  beneath; 

•And  if  to  shew  how  the  arm  of  the  brave 
I  Is  as  nought  in  the  hands  of  Death ! 

The  drum’s  low  roll  has  its  tidings  said. 

The  bugle’s  blast  it  blown, 

And  the  measured  sound  of  the  mourner’s  (read 
Falls  on  the  ear  alone. 

And  now  comes  the  bier  of  the  valiant  dead, 

With  the  sword  and  the  plume  displayed; 

But  the  hand  is  cold  which  that  weapon  sped, 

And  the  brow  which  the  plume  arrayed. 

He  fell  in  his  youth  and  strength  and  might, 

And  hit  comrades  crowd  his  bier; 

They  had  mourned  him  less  had  he  fallen  in  fight. 
Aiuid  glory’s  wild  career! 

Methought  tbsd  many  a  brave  heart  shook. 

As  it  beat  betide  tuat  pall; 

But  1  turned  away,  for  1  could  not  look 
On  the  Soldier  a  Funeral! 

Three  voUies  have  graced  the  tomb  of  the  brave, 

And  all  ia  hushed  again; 

And  as  cheerless  and  still  is  thv  Soldier's  grave. 

As  the  gtuve  of  other  men!  [Land-  LaU  Gaz- 


POWHATTAN. 

P  i*  related  by  Belknap,  that  the  King  of  England  tent  to 
Powliattaii,  a  crown  and  scarlet  cIimJc,  among  other  things,  as  a 
present.  It  was  long  before  Powhattan  woiud  consent  to  put 
t  hem  on,  but  he  would  not  be  bnbed  by  them  to  admit  the  Eng¬ 


lish  to  go  through  the  country  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  His 
reluctance  to  put  on  or  wear  this  finery,  suggested  the'follow- 
eng:- 

Take  back  these  baubles,  I  would  bt? 

A  king  without  these  tinsel  things; 

My  warriors  arc  too  brave  and  free 
To  wish  for  toys  from  foreign  kings 
The  head  that  wears  that  crowu  must  ache ; 

Take  back  this  gilded  bauble,  take. 

And  think  yon  that  these  limbs  were  made 
To  be  within  ih  d  robe  confinedi 
Its  corgeous  dyes  too  soon  would  fade. 

It  gazed  on  with  a  feverish  mind. 

Ah,  no!  a  chain  shall  ne’er  enfold 
Puwhattan’s  limbs,  though  forged  of  gold 

Give  me  the  mantle  that  I  wore. 

Before  the  white  man’s  step  was  here; 

When  from  the  menntaiii  to  the  shore. 

We  chased  in  peace  the  bounding  deer' 

As  free  as  is  the  mountain  air. 

The  Indian  dwelt  securely  there. 

Think  you,  yon  deer,  that  lightly  bounds 
Along  that  forust  glade  would'  be. 

If  chained,  amidst  your  h.-irvest  ground:i, 

As  light,  or  feel  his  heart  aa  freci 
The  forest  fastness  is  his  home. 

He  pines  and  dies  if  thence  he  roam. 

Or  think  you  that  yon  bird  of  light. 

That  sails  above  yon  mouiitajii  blue, 

Would  dare  again  as  bold  a  flight. 

If  caged,  and  tamed,  and  fea  by  you ! 

He  ne’er  again  would  dare  to  gaze 
U{K>n  die  sun’s  resplendent  buze . 


Peril’s  the  sailor’s  joy; 
Wild  as  the  waves 
Which  hit  vessel  braves, 

Is  the  lot  of  the  lailpr  boy. 


A  poem  has  appeared  in  Canada,  under  the  title  of  “  TKe  Hi 
ling  ViUagt,"  in  British  America,  by  Oi.ivxn  Goldsmith 
a  collateral  descradant  of  the  author  of  *'Tht  Vnirtid  VU- 
lag*  ”  The  following  extract,  coutainiog  a  description  of  tin. 
village  itore  and  doctor,  is  furnished  as  a  speciiDcn- 

Aronnd  his  store,  oo  spacious  shelves  arayed, 

Behold  hit  great  and  various  sioek  in  trade. 

Here,  nails  and  blankets,  tide  by  tide  arc  seen. 

There,  horses’  enllars  and  a  large  tureea; 

Buttons  and  tuiublers,  codhnoks,  spmins  and  knives : 
Shawls  for  young  damsels,  flannels  fur  old  wives; 
Wnolcards  and  stockings,  hats  for  men  and  boys, 

Mill-taws  and  fenders,  silks,  and  infant’s  toys; 

All  useful  things,  and  joined  with  many  more. 

Composed  the  well  assorted  country  store. 

The  half-bred  doctor  nex{  here  settles  down. 

And  hopes  the  village  soon  may  prove  a  town. 

No  rival  here  disputes  his  donntiul  skill. 

He  cures  by  chance,  or  ends  each  human  ill; 

By  turns  he  physics,  or  his  patient  lilee.ls, 

L*ncertain  in  wuat  case  each  best  succeeds. 

And  if,  from  friends,  untimely  snatched  away. 

Some  beauty  fall  a  victim  to  decay ; 

If  some  fine  youth,  his  parents’  fond  delight. 

He  early  lurried  to  the  thades  of  night. 

Death  oeiri  the  blame,  ’tis  his  envenomed  dart 
That  strikes  the  suffering  mortal  to  the  heart. 
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Take  back  these  bauhica  to  your  king. 

And  deck  him  for  the  vulgar  gaze. 

To  be  an  envied  pitied  thing. 

To  which  a  mob  their  shouts  may  raise’ 

But  give  me  back  the  robe  I  wore, 

Before  a  white  man  reached  this  shore; 

And  let  me  be  an  Indian  still, 

To  skim  the  lake  tvith  light  canoe; 

To  chase  the  wiki  deer  on  the  hill. 

And  all  my  former  joys  pursue. 

And  bear  me  to  my  father  s  mve. 

Ere  1  become  the  white  man^i  slave  ( IVorttiUr  Mag. 


FREEDOM  INVULNERABLE. 

Suggested  by  reflections  on  Tht  Green  Momit-Un  Boyi,  and 
the  Advy,  of  the  United  Isttates. 

When  Fieedom  from  the  pilgrim  barge, 

Stept  on  Columbia’s  iMTt, 

And  took  o’er  all  the  sovereign  charge. 

An  Eagle  hovered  o’er; 

I  And  round  and  round  he  skimnied  the  air, 

I  And  closely  viewed  the  stranger  fair. 

Well  pleased  with  all  he  saw,  again 
He  spread  liis  pinions  wide. 

And  far  o’er  mountain,  mead  and  maiu, 

He  skimmed  th’  lerial  tide. 

To  Alleghany’s  dismal  height, 

His  native  throne,  hu  tower  of  might 

And  soon  again  in  ether  blue. 

The  bird  of  noble  line. 

Was  seen  t'  approach  and  hold  to  view, 

A  sprig  of  mounluin  pint; 

And  as  he  jicrched  he  placed  the  bough. 

Of  freedom  on  fair  Freedom’s  brow. 

Anin  he  flew — returned  again. 

Unto  his  lovely  guest; 

And  placed, — hiuig  to  a  golden  chain, — 

An  acam  on  her  brea' t : 

Be  that,  said  he,  thy  strength  on  shore. 

And  this  on  ocean,  evermoi-e. 

The  charm  was  all  complete,  and  eft 
Pervaded  every  part; 

No  vulntrnbft  httl  was  left. 

For  some  proud  Pans’  dart. 

And  Freedom,  in  her  nwuntuiii  pint, 

And  acorn,  found  a  power  divine. 

Ball.  Pat. J  PYTHIAS. 


SUNG  BY  A  SAILOR  AT  TIIF.  HELM 
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The  moon  shines  bright. 

And  the  bark  bounds  light. 

As  the  stag  bounds  over  the  Ua 
We  love  the  strife 
Of  a  tailor’s  life. 

And  we  love  our  dark  blue  sea 

Now  high,  now  low. 

To  the  depths  we  go. 

Now  rise  on  the  surge  again : 

We  make  a  track 
O’er  the  ocean’s  bark, 

Aud  play  with  his  hoary  roanc 
Fearless  we  face 
The  storm  in  the  cliasr, 

VV'hcn  the  dark  clouds  fly  before  it; 

And  meet  the  shock 
Of  the  fierce  biroc. 

Though  Death  breafjics  hotly  o’er  it- 

The  landsman  may  quail 
At  the  shout  of  the  gair. 


NEXT  REGULAR  MEETI.NGS. 


Temple  Encanipiuent, 

Temple  Royal  .Arch  Chapter, 
Master’s  Lo.lge, 

Mount  V’ernon  Lodge, 

Teimile  laidge, 

Ineflkbic  LotL-e, 

Wadsworth  Chapter, 
Rensselaer  laidge, 

VVesterlo  Fayette  Lodge, 
Hiram  Ixvdce, 

McDonougn  Lodge, 

A|>oi!o  Clupier, 

.A|mv|Io  Lodge, 

St.  George’s  I.odge, 

I..a  Fayette  Ekieampnient, 
Hudson  Chapter, 
tiu.Uon  Lodge, 

Solon  IjOdge, 

Coxsackic  Chapter, 

.Ark  Lo.!g.’ 

(kitskil!  Ch.tpter, 
t'atskill  Lfxige, 

Rome  Chapter, 

Dan.4viile  Koval  .Vrcli  Chapter, 
I>ansvi!1e  l>odge, 

.Aiihiini  Chapter, 

I  'ederal  Chapl.  r, 


Albanv, 

•Albany, 

Albany, 

•Albany, 

Albany, 

-Albany, 

Rensselaerv  ille, 
Rensselaerville, 
VVesterlo, 

Knox, 

ti!  e'cnbush, 

Troy, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 

H’Kison, 

Hu  !»on. 

Hud  -on, 

Athens. 

Coxsackic, 

t'ox'.iitkic, 

C;  tsk;  l, 

<  'aKkill, 

Rt'.ine, 

I  ^aiisville  village, 
Dansv ille  village, 
.Aubuni, 
Watertown, 


Mav 


.Tune  I. 

Iiine  6. 

VV.  pr  f.m 
Til  pr.f.  m 
l&.VMe.m 

Jiitiofi. 
June  ti. 

3d  M.  t.m 
1st  Fri.  do 
2dT lies  do 
1st  Mo  do 
VV.  pr. f.m. 
T  ivs.  do. 
Afon.  do. 
Mon.  do. 
Thurs.  do. 
VV  af.  f  m. 
Kr  pr.  f.  m. 
Mon.  do. 
Tliiiri .  do. 
Wed.  do. 
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